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THE DAY OF THEIR WEDDING, 
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THE NUN. 
Oh not for you, my lady fair, 
To fold your dimpled hands, 
To darker hood your raven hair, 
Aud on your lily brow to wear 
The Sister's whiter bands. 


Those eyes which mock the cloister cloths, 
And glitter through the gloom, 

Too brightly tempt us mortal moths 

For one whose virgin soul betroths 
The convent for a groom. 


Let those retire who quit mankind 
To measure scorn for scorn— 
The weak of heart or strong of mind, 
Who there may take their wounds to bind 
Or guard agaiust the thorn. 


But you? Ah, no, my lady fair; 
The maker's marks are plain 
Such cheeks could never bring despair; 
The crimson currents coursing there 
Are not for cold disdain. 


But if you needs must take the veil, 
And henceforth dwell apart, 
Come where the Credo and the Hail 
Are loyal love’s own tenderest tale 
And cloister in my beart. 
CuarLes J. BAYNE 


AT THE EQUINOX. 
W HEN the equinox begius to blow we bid farewell to 
one sort of pleasure, but another and a larger opens 
before us. The “flying gold of the ruined woodlands” 
drives through the air, but there is other gold to be found 
less like that fairy gold’s “ light come, light go,” and of 
It seems a sacrifice at first to aban- 
don the lovely out-door life, the bountiful wash of bright 
air, the rowing into the ever-receding moonswale, the spin- 
ning over long roads when the enly difference between us 
and a bird is that the flight is low, the following of the 
sail into sunset, the long evenings on the lawn and be- 
neath the trees, meadow strolls and all-day jaunts and 
moonlight walks, aud the wide freedom of all out-doors. 
During the time we have had these delights we have been 
children of nature, and seem to bave grown with the 
growing things. But now the wind blows, the raiu falls; 
close the dvor, kindle the first fire on the hearth—it is our 
sacrifice to the spirit of the house; we are now the chil- 
dren of home 

It is certainly the fact that in the cold countries where 
climate has been compelling, and the life has revolved 
chiefly about the chimney-place, women have been con- 
sidered to be of vastly more value and have been held in 
fur higher respect than in the warmer ones, where their 
especial powers and accomplishments have less oppor- 
tunity, and where, as a whole, they have little to do but to 
please the senses. In those old days when in the South 
and East the wife did not dip her fingers into the same 
dish with her lord and muster, in the North and West she 
was his confidant, counsellor, and high priest; and to-day 
she is a plaything aud a servant in the sume warm lati- 
tudes, while she is a friend, an equal, and sometimes a 
ruler in the colder ones. She owes her eminence, then, to 
the opportunities that the hearth gives her in the house, 
where every one depends upon her for comfort, and in 
great degree for pleasure tuo. Few men can make a home 
without the help of women; the arts of home are feminine 
arts; and the moment the first patter of rain is heard, 
driving people to shelter, the first fire is lighted, and the 
great autumn storm roars on outside, women may take 
up the seeptre that has helped to shape the course of the 
Northern races to moral vigor, intellectual victory, and 
governmental supremacy. 

For out-doors the pleasure of the senses, albeit of the 
innocuous senses, is much of the time in the ascendant; 
but ia-doors study and thought and the delicate and ten- 
der virtues are called upou for what they are worth. And 
that they are worth a good deal is evident when a great 
majority of the children you meet will assure you how 
much happier they are in winter than in summer; and 
that not by any means altogether on account of the sled- 
ding aud skating and snowballing, but because of evening 
lamps, mother warmth, and home cheer. Woodsmen tell 
us that nothing is more easy than for men to return to the 
savuge state in the long separation of the loggers’ winter, 
iu forest and Jumbermen’s life, and similar exiles, the sep- 
aration from women and the refining influences of home, 
and that they are saved from becoming something like the 
fabulous wild meu of the woods by the knowledge and 
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remembrance of home, and because of the gentle things 
that women-do to make life lovely. It is no simple lauda- 
tion of women that this implies, but a statement of the 
fact that the hearth, if it is neither a throne nor a tripod, 
is nevertheless the best ally thut woman has, and however 
she may venture into the outer world by herself, it befits 
her first, in as far as she may, to see that this hearth is 
well swept and bright, and shedding its radiance upon 
happy and healthy faces. 


SCHOOL AGAIN. 


LL over the English-speaking portions of the world, 
LA more especially in the northern hemisphere, in these 
September days comes a clear, strong, multitudinous sound, 
swelling in one long wave of music. It is the school-bells 
summoning the children to the books and tasks that shall 
fit them to play their part in history. There are different 
strains, to be sure, in this music. Some hear its tuneful 
insistence sullenly, as they go lagging along to routine 
and labor; but such is the charm of modern methods in 
teaching that that number is few, and is probably com- 
»08ed of those who will lag, alas! at every task through 
ife. To many a weary mother it comes like joy-bells, 
telling of quiet and safety and relief, and the best that can 
be for her children. And to the great throng of youn 
people it is the happy signal of glad reunion and play, an 
work that is as good as play. 

Once learning was hard memorizing ; it had to be tackled 
as an enemy; Greek books bad no English helps, but all 
notes and glossaries were in Latin, and a pony was a thing 
forbidden; mathematics had to be puzzled out by one’s 
self; now the work amuses, entertains, and improves all 
along the way. ‘‘ You’ve given papa a right angle of pie, 
and you've only given me an acute angle,” said a baby, 
who was unconsciously imbibing his geometry without 
trouble. The stern old schoolmaster, too, seems to be a 
thing of the past. Nowadays the master may be a mon- 
arch, but his is a limited monarchy; justice is tempered 
with mercy, the government is both paternal and friendly, 
and, where the teachers are women, tenderness has min- 
gled with power, the rod and other punishments are a dis- 
grace, so that the school has in a measure the advantages 
of a second home—sad though it be, is sometimes better 
than the home. Even when the teacher is a person with 
more smartness than good - breeding, mischief has been 
prevented. by the necessary application of the advanced 
ideas in teaching which have been conceived and elabo- 
rated by men and women great in this direction, who have 
given the best thought and effort of their lives to the edu- 
cation of the new generation. If by possibility these ideas 
tend to make the future of children, and therefore of the 
coming men and women, too much - one plan and 
plane, it is nevertheless a very wide and lofty plane, from 
which individual heights may spring, as great peaks spring 
from lofty table-lands. 

It is no wonder that children welcome the bell that calls 
them to modelling in clay as well as to the study of their 
books, turning to account the instinct for mud pies, to 
carving and whittling and planing and sawing in the 
Sloyd work, to gymnastic exercise, to drawing and sing- 
ing, and makes the study of their books and the recita- 
tions in class as agreeable and exciting as all the rest. 
“1 used to cry when I was driven to school,” said a mo- 
ther recently, whose boys and girls had just rushed out 
of the house in a place where the “ tintinnabulation of the 
bells” was still to be heard, *‘ and now my children would 
cry, if they had not learned better, if a cold or anything 
else should hinder their going. — enjoy their vaca- 
tion, but they take up school again as I took up the next 
number of The Hazard of New Fortunes or Trilby.” 

It sometimes seems a pity that those of us who are in- 
terested in the race will not live to see the result of all 
this care and work lavished on it. But it will have to be 
enough for us to know that every child cannot Wut in- 
crease in mental stature under it, and that far in the fu- 
ture the children’s children must still be feeling the effect 
of its ripening and strengthening power, as some great 
beautiful flower blooms from a seed. 


MR. JEFFERSON’S TESTIMONIAL, 


Ww* were talking to-day of og ae a testimonial to 
be given in October to Mr. Joseph Jefferson. Pro- 
fessor Prodygers, of course, had gone to the first meeting 
at the Waldorf called to discuss it, had heard various 

lans suggested, and had listened with enthusiasm to Mr. 
Francis Wilson’s description of the loving-cup he wanted 
Mr. Jefferson to have. A huge silver cup, Mr. Wilson 
said it must be, with three bendion each handle represent- 
ing one of Mr. Jefferson’s famous characters—Kip Van 
Winkle, Caleb Plummer, and Bob Acres. And in the 
spaces between the handles, so the Professor told us to- 
day, Mr. Wilson wanted three inscriptions. In the first, 
one stating by whom and how the cup was given; in the 
second, these lines from Rip Van Winkle: * Here’s to 
our very good health, and your family; may they all live 
jong and prosper”; and in the third, some such words as, 
** He touched nothing he did not adorn.” 

Professor Prodgers loves no one now before the public 
as he loves Mr. Jefferson. This dear old man is often crit- 
ical, as we know. For shams he has no tolerance. Mere 
places and positions, unless sustained by something in the 
man himself who holds them, mean nothing for him. Yet 
none of us have ever heard him criticise Mr. Jefferson, 
neither as the man nor yet as the actor. We know how 
he cared for Mr. Booth—how in his attitude there was 
always a certain loyalty and reverence, an uncovering of 
the head, as it were, to him, a something which suggested 
homage. But for Mr. Jefferson the Professor has a dif- 
ferent feeling, one which no mere gesture can describe. 
Miss Van Auken once said to me it was because Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s character was luminous. Luminous, I remember, 
was the word she used. She said at the time it was the 
hardest character to define, just as broad noonday or 
bright sunshine was hardest to paint, or the lyrical in po- 
etry hardest to sing. Shadows and contrasts, always easy 
to catch, did not make their beauty. The Professor, she 
went on to say, did not love Mr. Jefferson because he was 
a great actor, nor because he was a character made 
by self-conquest, but just because he was the man he is, 
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naturally, - hope unconsciously so, without sub- 
uet oat thout guile. 

Barker, who was here to-day, has always great dif- 
ficulty in agresing with any one, and when the particular 
subject to be agreed upon —— to touch in any way 
upon a question relating to the stage, her attitude is at 
once ished—she stands ready to dispute every point. 
‘* There are many actors to-day as great as Mr. Jefferson,” 
she said, ‘‘only we don’t bear so much about them. He 


is a one-part actor, and no actor is really great who can 
lay only one The real test of a player’s. power is 
his ability to throw himself into half a dozen characters, 


creating them and proving their reality, concealing his 
own identity while he does so.” Mrs. Barker's first hus- 
band, by-the-bye, was. for years leading old man_in the 
Siddons stock company. ‘I have known a hundred men 
who could do this who have never been talked about or 
advertised. A great deal lies in adyertising. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, whatever he plays, is always Rip.” 

The Major's niece jooked distur Mrs. Barker’s pos- 
itive moods always render her helpless. Her ideas are 
temporarily dispelled, as from aloud explosion. No reply 
seems possible. Professor Prodgers, however, spoke. 

‘* But certainly, my dear madam, granting for a moment 
that what you say of the ability and versatility of artists 
is true, how do you still account for that other power 
which few of them, I take it, possess, but which enables 
one mau to acquire and to keep so marvellous a hold on 
the hearts and imaginations of old and young alike—a hold 
never lessened even while those of his generation have 
had their day and become forgotten stories of another 
time? Mr. Jefferson is the one man on the stage now, as 
some critic has said, who requires no new play every year 
to help him!” 

*T have often wondered what that power is,” said Mrs. 
Van Twiller. I do not think she noticed Mrs. Barker's 
eagerness to speak. ‘‘ Mr. Jefferson's art, I know, is nev- 
er in question; every year, too, it matures, With all his 
power to irradiate his subject, he yet stands detached suf- 
ficiently to judge it for itself, to mature and embellish it. 
But then these things alone would hardly give him his 
hold upon a people. It is something else—something in 
the man; something greater than his most exquisite art, 
greater than his lovely personality; something greater 
than I can fathom. I wish I knew.” 

“I think I know,” said Miss Van Auken. Mrs. Barker 
lay back in her chair, her eyebrows drawn together, but 
Miss Van Auken never saw her. ‘‘I think it is because 
he has never taken the things he has done and made sep- 
arate affairs of them, setting them up on pedestals to 
worship. His closest relation is not with the thing he 
has done to-day, but with that which may be for him to 
do on the morrow.” L. H. F. 


AN UNDIVIDED DUTY. 


CLEVER, systematic, energetic woman, one who has 

a charming house and five healthy, well-trained chil- 
dren, said to me the other day: ‘‘ 1 am going to resign from 
all my committees and charities, except one, next fall. I 
have thought it over thoroughly, and I know it is the 
right thing for me to do.” 

** But why?” said I, aghast. ‘‘ We really can’t do with- 
out you on the household committee of the club, or the 
industrial work at the home, to say nothing of other things. 
Your system and your energy are necessary to direct other 
workers, not to speak of what you do yourself.” 

‘*Don’t try to persuade me, my dear, that I am neces- 
sary, for 1 know better,” said she. ‘‘I ought to have 
stopped long ago. I never could go through another 
winter such as last winter again; I was pushed, hurried, 
half nervous all the time; and I took time to which I had 
bo right from my household.” 

“Nonsense!” said I. ‘* With your well-trained servants 
the house runs itself, and as for the children, they never 
have so much as a cold. The very qualities that make 
you so perfect a housekeeper are needed in these outside 
affairs, where incompetent women would ruin everything.” 

But my friend shook her head. ‘‘ My dear, you don’t 
understand. To begin with, you’re not married; you have 
no household duties and no responsibility for any one, 
and you can give your whole time, unreservedly, to what- 
ever you undertake. Women like you, as free and as 
willing, are a great force and a great possibility. But I 
have no right to assume such liberty. You think that 
my house runs easily. So it does, but only because for 
years I have trained and managed my servants. Lust 
year’s neglect shows itself this season. I notice dozens 
of little things now that I bad no time to notice last win- 
ter—trifling wastes, for instance. that add up into unplea- 
santly large totals, careless work that needs a steady at- 
tention and rebuke to bring it back to the old standard, 
a lack of that refinement in details that distinguishes a 
well-kept house, and that I have always striven for. One 
ought not to give up helping outside thiygs, you say, for 
such small ambitions. T gees with you; but the real 
trouble lies behind these surface signs. I have been neg- 
lecting my husband and my children in just the same 
way. I have let the home atmosphere be troubled by 
hurry and preoccupation, where it used to be restful and 

joyous. I wever realized what I had done until my hus- 

nd began to work at his office in the evenings. You 
know John is a rising lawyer, and has more work than he 
can really do; and he u to say it was such a refresh- 
ment to come home to a well-served dinner, and have the 
children prattle away to him, and have our friends come 
in to spend the evening, or else pay a visit or two with 
me, or perhaps go to a good play together. I never let 
him get so absorbed in his business that he could not rest 
and enjoy himself at home. But last winter, when I was 
away in the evenings so often, directing that entertain- 
ment we had for the home, and presiding over club teas, 
and going to lectures, John would take me down town, 
and then stop at his office and work over his cases until 
midnight, sometimes. And this summer he is tired and 
fagged in consequence. And the children, who used to 
come to me with ever | they did or thought, and who 
were so companionable and so easy to guide, are just a 
little out of tune everywhere. In the last month 1 have 
had to correct them more than I ever did before in their 
dear little lives. Al r, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that home is vhe best place for me to expend every 
energy I have. An ideal home means constant attention 
to small details, and that is just what I have let go, and 
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must take up n. ‘Trifles make portation, and per- 
fection is no trifle,” you know. I will stay on ove com- 
mittee, if I can, and keep one piece of “‘ the world’s work ” 
on hand, if it does not dew an absorption of time and 
thought beyond my limit of freedom; but, first and last 
and always, I must be the home-maker. Jolin is doing 
“the world’s work” too, you see, and my boys and girls 
will have their share of it to dein the future; and my 
duty is to rest one worker, and train others, rather than 
try to be one myself and fail all around.” 
And I think she is right, although how we are going to 
do without her is another question. 
Priscr.ta LEONARD. 


OUR PARIS oF 








LETTER 


UR trunks were all packed to leave Royat-des-Bains 

for Switzerland the uext morning at nine; and then, 
by some of those subtle arts of persuasion that under- 
mine your resolution without you yourself knowing ex- 
actly how, our friends induced us to stay on by day and 
travel by night, driving into Clermont late in the after- 
noon for a little dinner at the Lyon d’Or. We could stop 
off and sleep at Lyons, they said. "T'was as simple as bon- 





r. 

So at five o’clock we departed in state from the Hétel 
de l'Europe in one of those great travelling carriages in 
which people voyage about in Auvergne. The Infanta 
had just arrived, and the two little princes, her sons, 
stopped their absorbing occupation of trying to catch the 
goldfish in the fountain to superintend with anxious in- 
terest the strapping on of our trunks and the piling up of 
our luggage. They are not very distinguished-looking 
little boys, I regret to say, but they certainly play about 
and shriek with laughter with quite as much simplicity 
and freedom as though no royal crowns were embroidered 
on the pockets of their little sailor suits. 

The day was hot, and the café of the Lyon d’Or as we 
went into it looked deliciously cool and inviting, with its 
dark polished floor, shining linen, and glittering glasses. 
We had the place all to ourselves, and between courses 
the chef, in white, with a high white paper cup on his head, 
came and sat in the cadssiére’s seat, on a raised dais on ove 
side, aud beamed upon us. He had done us asole with a 
sauce of mussels and shrimps that was very good indeed, 
and be informed us condescendingly that it was the sole 
from Marguery’s, for which the patron had gone ’way to 
Paris to get the receipt. That little dinner, in the cool, 
fresh café, seemed so very much of a reality, and the Ge- 
neva train waiting iv the heat and sunlight at the station 
outside seemed so very fur away and unreal, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty we managed to catch.it, espe- 
cially us uobody in France, including the railway officials 
themselves, ever seem to know anything about the trains 
and their hours of starting. The more you ask about 
them, the more hopelessly involved you get, if it’s any- 
where out of the beaten track. The best thing to do is to 
intrust yourself confidingly to any railway carriage that 
Lappeus to be starting in the direction in which you waut 
to go, and then get there when you do. 

So it happened that we were tranquilly sleepivg the 
sleep of the just, wrapped up iu rugs and pillows iu our 
corners—for the night had grown cool—serene in the fond 
delusion that there was no cliange between Clermont and 
Lyons, vid Thiers, of which we'd been assured at least 
six times, when suddenly a voice screamed, ‘‘ Tout le 
monde descend,” and we Were ruthlessly precipitated out 
of our slumbers on to the platform, gathering together our 
belongings as best we could, in the face of a great staring 
moon, which *‘ took and smiled derisive” at us as we 
weut. ‘* I haven't my gloves,” I said to the other mem- 
ber of the family, meditatively, as we took an inventory 
in the new train of the things we'd left behind. ‘lve got 
them,” she said. *‘ And what surprises me is that I've got 
them both.” And then I went to sleep again, and slept so 
soundly that the woman dressed in mourning in the oppo- 
site corner of the carriage got out and another woman 
dressed in mourning got in and took her place without 
my knowing anything about it, so that when I woke, 
without knowing Ud slept, it was with a queer start, and 
an uncanny feeling that some mysterious process had been 
going on while I was off guard, by which my vis-d-vis had 
shrunken and changed. Was I myself, then, quite the 
sume? A night journey on the Continent possesses a mys- 
terious fascination for me—the unfamiliar intimacy of the 
little railway carriage, with its lights and shadows, the 
sound of the great iron monster rushing through the night, 
the branches of the trees fantastically outlined against 
the pale blue sky, the sudden stops at the stations, und 
projections into strange worlds of light, with figures 
passing and repassing, with which you seem to have no 
allinity whatever, and finally your own descent into an 
odd new world, bearing in the night no resemblance to 
anything you've ever seen or heard of before, in which you 
feel you yourself ure indeed not the same. 

The world of Lyons, in which we found ourselves, 
proved to be a very cold and inhospitable one. The tele- 
gram we had sent to one of the hotels, with true meridional 
enterprise, we discovered afterwards, did not arrive till 
the following day, and with equal enterprise the proprie- 
tors had not the habit of sending omnibuses to the station 
so late as half past twelve at night, so we couldn’t go 
there. Neither were the proprietors of the Hétel de Bor- 
deaux, en face de la gare, which we selected at a venture in 
its place, in the habit of giving people anything to eat at 
that hour of the night, it seemed. The porter and his 
satellites slept tranquilly at the entrance as we arrived, 
and just roused themselves long enough to take two can- 
dlesticks from a long row of brass ones ranged on a shin- 
ing table in the hall, and show us up a broad and equally 
slippery stairway to a solemn-looking apartment, whose 
principal objects of furniture were two enormous beds, 
intimate relations of the famous one slept in by Thack- 
eray’s “allied sufferings.” I’m sure it occurred to me it 
would be a good plan to rest first and go to bed after- 
wards. It seemed like the height of presumption to 
aspire to such state when one was tired. 

The only practical member of the Hétel de Bordeaux 
proved to be the femme de chambre, who constituted her- 
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self our guide, philosopher, and friend, and almost made 
us forget the fact that the waiters had a pleasing habit of 
wandering off to out of the front rin the midst 
of déjewner, and thereby forgetting to serve us; that the 
pots See eeeree ue te the traiv, so that it was only 

y recklessly bribing the officials to weigh our luggage 
and put it on the train after time that we got off; and 
that our bill when it came in was larger than it would 
have been at the Grand in Paris, so that we looked at each 
other in amused surprise, and said, ‘‘ What would it have 
been if we'd really had anything to eat?” 

lt was owing to the persuasive accents of the femme de 
chambre, too, that we got up energy enough to dress and 
g° out for a pilgrimage through Lyons before we left— 

yons, flooded with a great wealth of brilliant white 
shining light. Our ideas of the place were a little hazy. 
‘*What is there in Lyons to see?” we asked each other. 
One of us suggested umbrellas, which the other thought a 
mistake, as she’d heard that the umbrellas did not, after 
all, grow there; but silks we were both agreed upon. And 
then the other member of the family, by a happy inspira- 
tion, said, ‘‘Oh yes! and the Puvis de Chavannet’s, “ 

Although on pleasure bent, being for the moment, like 
Mrs. Gilpin, of frugal mind, we took an open tram that 
passed the door. Itseemed to be a very discriminatin 
and well-regulated tram, for it took us by a delightful em 
circuitous route all through the most interesting parts of 
the town. Lyons is a fine, solidly built, handsome place, 
beautifully situated on the banks of two rivers—the Rhone 
and the Saone. We passed rows of serious-looking 
buildings built of gray-stone, with a brass placard at the 
entrance modestly announcing the firm name and “ Silks” 
or “ Velvets,” and we rows of brilliant shops that 
spoke of great wealth and elegance. Every now and then 
there was one of those charming open squares that are 
so characteristic of French towns, filled with blooming 
plants, and one we noticed in particular was entirely 
bordered with an odd tropical-looking plant, with im- 
mense light green leaves shaped like palms, and pale 
yellow flowers, something like orchids. Quaint-looking 
nuns walked the streets, dressed in black, with enormous 
aprons and kerchiefs of white linen, and white linen cor- 
nets of an odd and curious shape on their heads. We 
passed beautiful and interesting old churches, and the 
picturesque Bourse, before which President Carnot was 
assussinated. 

And in the afternoon we meant to take one of the white 
canopied flies that stood on the place before the hotel and 
drive out to the pilgrimage church and to the museum of 
pictures, but, alas for the vanity of human intentions! in 
the face of hot sun outside and a cool room within, we 
went to sleep instead. ‘* Don’t let’s forget to get up and 


go to Geneva,” we said. And that’s as far as the tale goes 
KATHARINE De Forest. 


this time. 





NEW PAKIS GOWNS 


A= imported gowns suitable for early autumn 
trousseaux, one appropriate for a travelling dress is 
of changeable blue and green mohair of the heavy quality 
that is to be worn all winter and trimmed with fur. This 
has a very wide skirt, with the only stiff interlining about 
ten inches deep around the foot. The full back is cut circu- 
lar, but the sides and front are gored, and it is lined with 
silk. Wide black mohair braid bound with black Astra- 
kban,and crossed with pointed bands of braid.each held by 
a dull gilt button, extends down each side of the circular 
back. The waist has blouse fronts opening on a vest of 
black satin, overlaid smoothly with white Bruges lace. 
Braid and fur edge the fronts. The back is folded 
broadly in V shape from armholes to a belt of bias velvet 
of many fancy colors. The high collar is of the Hercules 
braid, edged at the top with fur. 

A calling costume of mulberry wool of the shaggy 
caniche, or poodle, surface is trimmed with velvet the 
shade of American Bgauty roses—a new contrast of colors. 
The skirt of seven gored breadths, lined with silk, has but 
ten inches of stiff interlining at the foot, and is turned up 
there on the outside in a waved band and piped with rose 
velvet. The round waist has a seamless back, with fronts 
drawn down on a rose velvet plastron, then turned back 
in revers of velvet and of the wool of the gown, 

A gokien-brown zibeline dress has the waist and sleeves 
of chenille in open diamond-shaped meshes of brown 
mixed with blue, the blue predominating. A wide collar 
of the zibeline is trimmed with blue velvet buttons, and 
there is a vest and collar of white satin. The full skirt 
without stiff interlining is held by similar buttons in two 
pleats down each side below the hips, while the back forms 
small soft box-pleats. 

One of the most unique gowns from Raudnitz is a dark 
blue zibeline with a brown velvet vest trimmed length- 
wise with two sets of velvet ruffles of four colors—brown, 
nasturtium, rose pink, and violet. These are narrow ruf- 
fles of doubled velvet so closely lapped that only the edges 
show like four rows of piping, and the effect is charming. 
The short jacket front of the waist is trimmed with Ori- 
ental braid, in which these colors appear, and with metal 
buttons to correspond, Full gigot sleeves droop froin the 
top, and have velvet cuffs. The gored skirt six yards wide 
is quite plain, and is merely stiffened at the foot. 

Worth sends a black Brussels net gown sprayed with 
jet in an all-over arabesque pattern, which tapers smaller 
at the top of the skirt and sleeves. It is made over black 
satin, the full skirt bordered with a notched ruche of taf- 
feta. The high waist hooked in the back has a yoke en- 
tirely cove with spangles, from which fall spangled 
bands to the belt on a full gathered waist of plain net over 
a fitted satin waist. The belt and collar are of plain black 
satin, the latter having a pleated frill of net above it. The 
gigot sleeves have a net frill falling on the hand. 


AUTUMN JACKETS. 


The first purchase when cool days come is a jacket 
or cape to make summer dresses comfortable w au- 
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tumn gowns are bein ten ready. Jackets imported 
oo Baris are from Eventyaro teeny four nehes 

ne ne 5 ly r than those made 
by Thedos tailors. They are made with box front, in 
reefer fashion, and with fitted back. .The newest backs 
omit the middle seam, throwing two forms into one ; and 
this single broad form, after being tapered to the waist- 
line, expands below, and is folded in a triple box-pleat and 
kept quite flat. A kind of fan-pleating is thus made in 
tlie two back seams. A single side form reaches far for- 
ward under the arms. The front is quite straight, or else 
is fitted partly by single darts. Revers are rather short 
and widely pointed. Often there are two or three revers 
each side of the front, and the collar is formed of similar 
pointed pieces. One feature is that of cutting the coat 
much lower about the throat than any worn in many 
years. 

Sleeves are large, and are usually of the shape now 
prevalent. They are given a new effect, however, by the 
way they are put in the armbole, the space directly at the 
top being left plain in order to increase the appearance of 
very long shoulders. All the fulness is then massed in 
pleats on the sides and underneath. This also makes 
sleeves droop about the elbow. Other sleeves are shaped 
by seams from top to bottom, giving a melon puff in sec- 
tions rather than the balloon puff of last year. 

Both smooth and rough finished cloths are used. The 
latter are for jackets of medium price, while those of cloth 
with velvetlike finish are good enough to wear with the 
best calling toilettes. These are imported in dark tan, 
golden-brown, and green, while navy-blue aud black are 
more often chosen for the rough woollens. 

A novelty in trimming jackets, brought into favor by the 
fancy for flowered silks, is revers of velvet painted with 
flowers of natural colors. Thus on a black jacket there 
are black velvet revers nearly covered by other revers of 
white velvet on which are painted Parma violets. These 
are not printed, but are done by the brush. Violet satin 
is seen as lining on the revers and inside the jacket. Other 
trimmings are braids, gimps, and, above all else, buttons. 
Stripes formed of black woven buttons of graduated sizes 
alternate with gimp stripes down large sleeves, and some- 
times on the entire jacket. For use there are also large 
buttons of basket braid, but those of smoked peari are 
most generally seen. Still others are covered with the 
cloth of the jacket framed in a ring of gilt or steel or jet, 
and there are many of lustreless gilt, quite smooth-faced, 
and not large. Fur is much used on the new jackets as 
collars, in medallions, in narrow bands, and as bindings. 
Mink tail of the darkest brown shades and the curled 
black furs have the preference, though a great deal of 
chinchilla will be used on elaborate coats. 


SOME FRENCH JACKETS. 


Among many jackets imported by Altman, one of the 
most chic is from John Manley, the English tailor, who is 
popular in Paris. It is of tan cloth, smooth, and of ex- 
quisite fineness. The buck is in one broad piece, with a 
an-pleating below, and is twenty-four inches long. The 
straight reefer front is decorated with three festoons or 
curved bands of the cloth held at each end by a cluster of 
small shaded pearl buttons. The revers of cloth are cut 
in three sharp points and stitched. They meet a collar of 
tan-colored velvet, turned down, and bordered with a 
cloth band. The revers leave the throat quite exposed in 
the new way which is designed to show any pretty collar 
or vest beneath on the dress. 

Hussar jackets of dark biue cloth with frogs of black 
passementerie crossing the front will be liked by yom 
women and school-girls. The double front laps under the 
frogs, or brandebourgs, and is nearly straight. The fitted 
back is shaped like that just described with flat pleats be- 
low the waist-line. A deep collar of black Persian lamb 
makes the garment warm-looking. 

For children are reefer jackets of shaggy cloth, blue, 
brown, or green, cut with long waist, and short below. 
They are bound with braid, and have large buitons of 
braid or of smoked pearl. 


NEW CAPES. 


While there are many short capes for the dem|-season, 
those for winter use are deeper thau any worv for several 
seasons. They extend low on the hips, and will give the 
arms sufficient warmth. They are circular in shape, yet 
not too full, most of those shown being three-quarters of 
a circle wide rather than a whole circle. Box-cloth in its 
various tan shades and of beautiful quality is liked for 
such capes, They have a small collarette aud a turned- 
over collar, the latter of velvet bordered with a velvet bias- 
stitched band of cloth. One of the most expensive box- 
cloth capes is lined throughout with green plnid silk, and 
has a large collar of rich otter fur. It is trimmed with 
stitched cloth bands in double rows, set on not at the edge, 
but several inches above, and crossed with lengthwise 
waving bands in the shape of the letter 8 with very good 
effect. 

Velvet is the material for winter capes of the full deep 
shape, and it is said that black will be preferred to colors, 
though colored velvet capes are chosen for special toi- 
lettes. The black velvet capes are cut in extreme lengths, 
either as mere shoulder-capes— probably to wear with 
other garments —or else quile long, covering the hips. 
They are circular in shape, and are lined with light bro- 
caded satins. There is usually « large collar of black fur, 
with an inside puffing or frilling of black chiffon arranged 
very full in most becoming fashion. Jet bands and orna- 
ments are the trimmings on some capes. Others bave 

menterie without jets put on in vandykes several 
inches above the edge all around it, and again about the 
shoulders. One effective trimming has medallions of 
Persian lamb three inches iv diameter, surrounded by 
points of passementerie placed around the cape instead of 
straight rows. 

For theatre and evening capes the richest flowered bro- 
cades are shown, and in very bright colors. One of cerise 
satin ground has large brown and yellow blossoms upon 
it. The long-fleeced black furs are used for the collar and 
border of these gay wraps, such as black fox and black 
marten. Feather trimmings as borders and boas, with 
much spangled jet and the bright-colored Oriental span- 
gles, trim other capes. One of the fancies of the season is 
the use of the whole skin of the animal in fur trimmings, 
the head well mounted, and drooping on the throat and 
shoulders, 
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LARGE LACE- 
TRIMMED COLLAR, 


For description see 
pattern-sheet Suppl. 


FicureD VeLVvVeTEEN Walrst 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Sirk Gown with Empromerry anp BuTTronep 
TABs. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


7 
The flannel case was for pressing twills and 
raised ‘ stuffs —especially’ brocade. Like 
other silks, they were laid over linen, then 
placed upon the flannel. Linen or smooth 
tine cotton alone answered for commoner 
fabrics. 

In use, the board was thrust inside a 
broadcloth sleeve, or a *‘fulled-cloth” 
trousers leg, then laid flat across the knees 
of the seamstress, and the/hot iron duly ap- 
plied to the open seam lying uppermost. 
When it was flat and firm, a turn of the 
wrist brought the other seam uppermost. 
Pocket flaps and pocket straps too owned 
its sway, and existed in firm straight pro- 
portion mainly by its saving grace. To 
press properly the under side of a rolling 
collar was, however, the height of fine art. 
The stuff was made very wet, the iron very 
hot; the seamstress held them together, 
moving the point of her implement hither 
and yon, until her practised eye saw that it 
had taken on the exact curve requisite. It 
is possible thus to shrink a bit of thick 
woollen almost an inch. Shoulder seams 
were shrunk likewise to the round of the 
figure, and obstinate thick three-ply seams 
made to keep their set by first pressing 
them flat and open, then laying along them 
a length of tape very wet, and pressing it 
dry with an iron just below scorching heat. 

Whoever makes a garment at home will 
find in the press-board a superserviceable 
ally. In the use of it remember always that 
a woollen stuff needs no wetting, if you 
wish it to keep exact shape. The fibre of 
it takes up moisture enough from the air. 


Fig. 1.—Ciora Gown wrra Fur anp Bram GARNITURE. Contrariwise, silk may be dry-pressed as 
See Fig. 4.—(Por description see pattern-sheet Supplement } hard as you please, and not lie flat through 
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Wuirte Atpaca Bouse. 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Suppl 





Fig. 4—Back or CLoru 





two wearings, yet a little moistening will make it behave 


Whenever it is necessary to press things on the right 
side, cover the surface with a thin clean cloth before the 
Over that lay a second thinner one, just 
wrung out of clear water, and press rapidly, using a very 
Then set a-cooler iron’ for half a minute at a 
time upon any peculiarly rebellious spot, pressing very 
hard, with a slight rubbing .motion. 
which seldom receives enough attention from the amateur 
dressmaker, is the secret of the beauty of fine tailor work. 


Careful pressing, 


Unpacking the 
Woollens. 

\ JITH the chil- 

ly autumn 
days the house- 
keeper will look to 
her woollens which 
have been carefully 
stowed away in 
camphor and tar- 
paper during the 
summer months. 


Every garment 
must be carefully 
examined and 


brushed, so that if 
even one moth has 
survived the sum- 
mer season he may 
be at once destroy- 
ed. The furs that 
are to be made over 
or dressed are laid 
to one side to be 
sent to the furrier’s; 
the flannel under- 
wear is looked over 
and every tiny rip 
mended and all but- 
tons tightened, that 
the warm clothes 
may be ready to put 
on when necessary. 
Coats, heavy dress 
es, etc., that are to 
be also donned with 
the arrival of severe 
weather, should be 
hung on the line 
out-of-doors for 
several days, al- 
ways being taken 
in at night. Two 
or three days of 
such airing as this 
will effectually dis 
miss all odor from 
the thick folds. 


Fig. 2.—Ciota Gown with Mriuitary Brarwine.—([See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-eheet Supplement. 
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AUTUMN COSTUMES AND WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 1.—Care wirra For Boa. Fig. 2.—Tarior Costume with ReEerer Fig. 3.—Lone Coat with PERSIAN-LAMB Fig. 4.—CLotn Gown witn GorreREeD 
For diagram and description see pattern- AND Fevr Wavkine Hat. COLLAR AND Fett Toque witn WIXas. Vetvet Waist AND Feit Har wiru 
sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern- For pattern and description see No. II. on pattern- PLUMES. 
sheet Supplement. sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
Fig. 5.—Bratpep Jacket anp Fevr Hat witna Wrixes.—[For Back, see Page 780. } Fig. 6.—Fur-TRmmMED CAPE AND VELVET Bonnet For ELDERLY Lapy. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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AN OLD LEGEND. 


ee SOLOMON—+so runs the legend old— 
Walked with his fav’rite, Asahel, one day, 

Wwen in the midst of converse sweet, behold ! 
A silent, shrouded figure in the way. 


Shrinking, the favorite cried, with bated breath, 
‘*Who is yon stranger?” Then the king, serene 
‘‘A mighty angel he, whom men call Death, 
Nor know the healing in his touch unseen.” 


But pallid with affright grew Asahel:— 

“Oh, save me, Solomon! this very hour 
Send me in farthest India‘to dwell, 

That so | may escape Death's awful power.” 


And Solomon, in pity for his fear 
Granting his wish, conveyed him far away. 
But the Death angel questioned, drawing near: 
“Who walked with thee, O Solomon, to-day?” 


“’T was Asahel,” the king made answer clear 
Then Death, in wonder ‘Asahel! and here/ 
Why, I am bid to bring his soul with me 
This night from India’s farthest boundary!” 

E. T. Corpetr. 


A SAIL-BOAT ADVENTURE. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


T is a great many more years than I wish it was since 
the days when | went sailing, but I have not forgotten 
the joy of it. It all came back to me as I sat for an hour 
after dipping my pen in the ink, forgetting to put it to 
the paper in the sudden rush of memory, bringing with it 
the very ripple of the water against the prow, the salt, 
pungent, inspiring breath of the strong sea wind, the glit- 
tering dance of the waves in the sunlight, or the long 
silvery wake of the moon in which we sailed, endlessly 
ascending a ladder of light more beautiful than ever 
Shepherd Jacob dreamed. And the loved companion, the 
friend, almost a sister, without whose presence more than 
half the charm of it all would have been lacking! 

We thought ourselves rather old at the time, I remem- 
ber, though we were not nearly through our teens, and 
did not at all understand why some persons should esteem 
it too great a risk on the part of our parents to allow us 
to go by ourselves to pass an entire summer at far-off 
Nantucket. But perhaps our parents were as good judges 
of propriety as their critics, for certainly no worse harm 
came of it than the adventure of which I am about to 
tell, and all the chaperans in the world could not have 
prevented that, except by keeping us on shore, and that 
would have defeated the end for which we went. Neither 
of us was, very sirong, and perfect freedom, rest from 
books, and change of scene had been prescribed for us by 
our sensible old family physician, who insisted that ‘* out- 
doors, out-doors, all the time out-doors, and nothing but 
out-doors,”” was the needed panacea for all our ills. 

Even in those days Nantucket was getting itself known 
as a resort for health-seekers and lovers of out-of-door 
life, but it was still most delightfully unconventional in 
all its ways, 80 we were not looked askance at by any, and 
“pe our freedom to the utmost. 

No words can ever tell all the happiness that was 
ours during that first summer of freedom and the sea. My 
father had brought us to Nantucket, and left us there in 
charge of a retired whale-ship captain and his estimable 
wife. A!) old associations and conventionalities fell from 
us like outgrown garments. In those days athletics for 
girls had not begun to be talked about. Dr. Dio Lewis 
had, indeed, endeavored to make popular a system of 
light gymnastics, but even this h not met with much 
favor from old-fashioned persons, and in any less prim 
itive place than Nantucket then was our determination 
to sail, shoot, and fish would have subjected us to a very 
disagreeable sort of social ostracism. As it was, our 
vagaries were looked upon as whims to be expected 
from those harmless eccentrics known to the islanders as 
**coofa,” or *‘ off-island folks”—whims not by any means 
to be imitated by their own girls, but in the strangers to 
be treated indulgently. 

Before leaving us my father had secured for us the 
privilege of accompanying an old fisherman on his daily 
trips. A hard and fast bargain-maker was old Captain 
Jack, but he was the only boatman recommended as en- 
tirely safe who was willing to take us with him every 
day upon any terms, 80 we perforce acceded to every- 
thing 

My father gave us each a shot-gun, which he taught us 
how to load and fire. Captain Jack furnished all fishing- 
tackle, and instructed us in the use of the various lines, 
hooks, and baits. At first here garded us as encumbrances, 
only mitigated by the price we paid, which he duly exact- 
ed every evening; but after a few weeks he became so 
reconciled to our presence in his boat that at times he 
was almost pleasant, and ary was even known to 
smile in a half-paternal, half-satiric fashion, which rather 
increased than diminished our awe of him. At first, too, 
he thought that we should soon tire of our whim, but we 
never failed to be on hand at the time set, though that 
was regulated by the tide, and was sometimes as early as 
three in the morning, and were deterred by no weather on 
which he was himself willing to venture out. 

We had been on the bewitching island since the first of 
June, and it was now October. 0 leave Nantucket was 
a severe wrench to us, but we realized that our outing had 
come to an end, and that we must return to the duties and 
restraints of civilization. We had gained immensely in 
health and vigor, and had been as happy as mortals can 
be. One more day on the beautiful wide sea was to be 
ours. It was the 2d of October, which is late for a Nan- 
tucket season, and it was cold enough to have chilled us 
to the bone had we been the frail creatures of four months 
before. But now we did not mind. We only laid in an 
extra stock of good Mrs Herrick’s sandwiches and added 
to our usual wraps. 

We rarely started till high tide, which that mornin 
came about ten o'clock. From the first the sport prom 
to be small. The fish refused to bite, and for some reason 
or other we could not seem to get within shooting distance 
of any of the great flocks of wild-ducks, which, as we bore 
down towards them, would rise and sweep away from us, 
the swift ‘“‘widdow-widdow-widdow” of their wings 
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sounding almost like derisive langhter as they flew safe- 
ly off. 

The sea was very rough. Ours was the only small 
boat in sight—though they were usually out in flocks— 
and we afterwards heard that Captain Jack had said that 
he *‘ knew he'd oughter gone in, but he didn’t keer whut 
the weather wuz, he wuz a-goin’ tu stay eout fur onet till 
them coof gals ‘ud be Blad tu goin.” He did so, but not 
in just the way he had intended. 

On this morning, not, as he expressed it, ‘‘expectin’ 
so much weather,” Captain Jack bad exchanged his usual 
large, round-bottomed, sloop-rigged fishing-boat— which 
sort is as safe us any sailing-craft that exists—for a kind 
better adapted for swift saillng in shallows than for heavy 
seas. The “sharpie” is a pleasant boat for pleasant 
weather, but, having a flat bottom, is very easily upset, so 
that even with the light wind known as a “‘ ladies’ breeze ” 
eternal vigilance is the price of safety. On this particular 
day Captain Jack must have forgotten a peed grins of 
his much-vaunted weather wisdom; for not only had he 
gone into ‘‘ deep-sea sailing” with a “cranky craft,” but 
he had added to his passengers his little grandson, a pret- 
ty and sturdy fellow of about two years old, and ‘it wuz 
all along 0’ him,” as the Captain afterwards remarked, 
that “‘we got took upsot.” The expression is worth re- 
taining. e certainly ‘‘ got took.” 

The sea was not rougher than at other times when we 
had been out, nor the wind much higher, but we had 
never known it so uncertain before. ‘‘ Plaguey flawey it 
is,” remarked Captain Jack, as he firmly grasped his 
rudder, and holding his stubby, ill-odored brown pipe be- 
tween his teeth on ove side of his mouth, he pee ~k al- 
lowed the fire to go out, while he looked anxiously around 
him. We really ought to have been on shore an hour be- 
fore this time, but Mary and I were not timid enough by 
nature to imagine dangers of which we did not know, and 
had not had sufficient experience to teach us the better 
part of valor, so we had not entreated to be taken back, 
and the old boatman was grimly waiting for us to do so. 

We were “‘ away off Tuckernuck,” in dangerous water, 
and at least twelve miles from any safe harbor, and yet 
old Captain Jack sailed on, and Mary and I, happy in our 
ignorance of danger and our fulness of health, laughed 
and chatted, enjoying the wind and the gallant rise of the 
boat to the waves — like a hunter taking his fences — and 
not caring much even though we did not succeed in shoot- 
ing any wild-ducks to take home with us. In all my life 
I remember no blither day than this, until about two in 
the afternoon. Not long before this time little Charlie 
had fallen asleep on the bottom of the boat near the bow. 

‘** Feared he'll git wet deown there,” said Captain Jack ; 
** guess I'll hev tu pull ‘im up this way.” He rose, leav- 
ing the rudder to itself—a piece of carelessness for which, 
under the existing conditions of wind and waves, there was 
no excuse. Hardly had he taken the second step, when 
there came a loud frightened flutter of the sails and a 
shrill whistle of the cordage as the booms flung them- 
selves across ourheads. Without knowing how, Mary and 
I found ourselves standing neck-deep in water on the Jee 
gunwale of the boat. With a scramble we gained a foot- 
hold on the sheath of the centreboard, in which position 
the water came about to our waists. 

The Captain gave us neither encouragement nor ad- 
vice. He had apparently forgotten our existence. He 
was fully absorbed in himself and his grandchild. Little 
Charlie had given one frightened cry as the shock of the 
cold water rudely shattered his baby dreams, but now, 
and all the rest of the time, sat as self-possessed and un- 
concerned in his grandfather's arms as if he had been 
wakened in just that way every morning of his short life. 

** Captain Jack,” said Mary, “* what can be done?” 

** Nothin’,” said he, with philosophic calm. ‘* Cain’t dew 
nothin’, undly jes tu hol’ on till somebuddy comes an’ 
picks us up.’ 

**Can’t you right the boat?” 

“Naw! Might ef ther’ wuz anybuddy tu holp me. 
Gals with skuts on cain't dew nothin’.” 

We bumbly felt that he was right. Those were the 
days of wide hoop-skirts, and we had even worn them 
when sailing. “Pray pardon us!” We were only two 
** little girls from school!” 

1 asked.the Captain how long we could remain as we 
were. 

‘*Humph!” he ejaculated, with a glance of doubt. “I 
don’ know. Long's yew got pluck enough tu hol’ on, I 
8’ pose.” 

So far, though frightened, we had not lost our presence 
of mind, and the Captain’s words increased our courage. 
If ** pluck” were the only thing needed, we felt that we 
were safe for some hours at least, and of course some one 
would soon descry us; though in our position — waist- 
deep in water, with a hammering wave washing clean 
over us every minute—we could not see if any of the 
usual large fleet of small schooners and fishing - sloops 
were near us. Signals we could not make, as our hats 
and every loose wavable thing had been swept away 
from us. 

While we were seeking to disengage something that 
might serve as a signal, the Captain gave a hoarse, hasty 
cry. We had been breasting the upturned side of the 
boat, as we could thus hold on better. Now, as we gave 
nu Spree look over our shoulders, we saw the most fright- 
ful sight that I, at least, shall ever see, if I live to the 
age of the patriarchs. 

The great sails, that had been lying out in broad still 
whiteness on the surface of the black water, were rushing 
up at us as if of their own volition, with ghostly arms 
outstretched to enfold us in a death embrace. There was 
not time to think anything about it, only time to take in 
the awful impression. We were afterwards told that 
probably the wind had caught under the tops of the sails 
as they were slightly raised by the action of the waves, 
and had acted as a pry, turning the boat, as the sails 
whirled up and over, bottom side up, and carrying us 
under it, At the time we could see no cause for the sud- 
den rise and rush of the sails, and it had all the effect of 
the supernatural. 

As the boat turned its somersault the mainmast slipped 
out of its socket, and now again the big white sail lay 
prone upon the water, with its tip pointing in an opposite 
direction to that in which it pointed before, and its 
pu or broader end just under that of the upturned 

vat. : 

In such a moment everything is done without time to 
reason. In the rush and scramble we naturally clutched 
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at anything we could reach. As the sails had flung over 
us I seized hold of the boom of the mainsail. Now 
the sails of a sharpie are not cut square across the bottom, 
as is the case of a sloop-rigged boat, but lon on the 
side next the mast, and sloping up to its widest point, 
which is about two feet above its longest, and thence it 
slopes back again to the top of the mast. Thus the sails 
are triangles, with two long but unequal sides and one 
short side. The booms, instead of going across the bottoms 
of the sails, stretch straight from the widest point of this 
triangle to the mast. In the present position of the main- 
sail, the boom lying beneath the sail, to bave caught hold 
of it was about the worst thing I could have done, for I 
was now entirely under the water, held there by the weight 
and spread of the sail. 

Of course, in a place like Nantucket, accidents of all 
sorts are a staple subject of talk, and that very morning 
our landlord had told us about a boat that had lately cap- 
sized in Hyannis Harbor, and that one lady had drowned 
because she was caught under the sail. Now ] cannot say 
that I thought of this story, but I saw that woman under 
the sail, and saw how, if she had hold of the boom as I 
now had, she might have saved herself by shoving along 
it until she had reached its end, where she could get ber 
head beyond tie spread of the sail. The whole time that 
I was under water may not have been more than one min- 
ute, if indeed it were so long, but there have been years of 
life that seem shorter in the retrospect. They say that 
drowning persons see their whole lives pass before them 
in lightninglike review. Probably I was not far gone 
enough for that, for 1 was conscious only of the present: 
the struggling with a horrible sense of suffocation in a 
half-transparent mass of surging green water that seemed 
very full of black specks, and rapidly shaded off into an 
opaque dark, I remember, too, the look of scared ferocity 
in a smal! fish that darted across within a hand’s-breadth 
of my face. This must all have pussed before I could get 
half the distance from the middle of the boom to its end, 
for during what seemed to me ages after this I was con- 
— only of a helpless fight for breath and a longing for 
life. 

The sharpie is called a flat-bottomed boat, and is so for 
two-thirds of its length from the bows; it then slopes rap- 
idly up to the stern. On the centre of the boat's bottom, 
with one hand clinging in the slot through which the cen 
treboard runs, holding his baby in his arms, sat the Cup- 
tain, his extinguished pipe still firmly held between his 
teeth. On the bow end was Mary, balancing herself on 
her hands and knees as best she might against the constant 
but irregular plunges of the boat, her wet curls hanging 
about her face, and giving her a grotesque resemblance to 
a much-demoralized water-spaniel. As my head rose be- 
yond the sail, and before the din of the waters was out 
of my ears, I heard the Captain coolly telling Mary that 
“other un was no doubt drownded, she’d ben under wa- 
ter so long.” I was speechless, not merely from exhaus- 
tion, but also because in some way a rope had become 
twisted around my neck in such a fashion that I must 
speedily have been strangled had not the Captain at last 
discovered my plight, extricated his knife from his pocket, 
and cut the strands. Then reaching forward, he grasped 
my arm and pulled me up as far as he could on tie slop- 
ing end of the boat’s bottom. 

We were still in extreme danger, yet it was some time 
before I was conscious of much besides the sense of ex- 
haustion. Finally 1 dimly noticed Mary taking off her 
overshoes, and heard her advise me to do the same, in a 
voice that sounded miles away. I tried, but only succeeded 
in getting rid of one. Mary’s struggle in the water had 
not been so prolonged as mine, but she had floated up at 
the bow, where the boat’s bottom was at least two feet 
above the water, and to this she had raised herself by 
main strength, having, of course, nothing for her feet to 
rest upon,and nothing to grasp but a thin cleat nailed 
around the edge of the boat’s bottom, and receiving no 
help from the Captain, who was so placed that he could 
not reach her, as he did me, without endangering his own 
position. 

At any other time the attitudes we had each involun- 
tarily assumed would have seemed ridiculous enough, but 
just now the comic was quite wasted upon us. Mary 
and the Captain were clinging desperately to the centre- 
board crevice, while I, hugging the Captain’s big rubber- 
booted foot, flapped wretchedly up and down with every 
wave that broke over us, too much benumbed with cold 
and exhaustion to think or care for anything. Only a 
momentary interest was aroused by even the Captain's 
injunction to Mary to keep strictly in the middle of her 
perch, so that the set of the tide might not “ hev a chance 
tu pry up the boat an’ overset her agin, ‘cause then ther’ 
w’uldn’t be no help fur’t—she’d fill and sink.” I remember 
a sort of dim wish that this should not bappen, and a more 
vivid feeling that if it did I must not fail to let go my 
hold of the Captain's leg, lest I should drown both him 
and the baby. 

After a long silence Mary asked the Captain if he 
knew where we were. 

** Certin,” he said. ‘‘ We're a matter o’ five 'r six mile 
off Tuckernuck, an’ ’beout twelve mile frum hum.” 

**Can you see any boats?” she asked. 

*“Ther’s some schooners,” he said, ‘‘ but they're a good 
ways off, an’ none on ’em don’t seem to see us.” 

**Ts it almost night?” she asked, after another interval. 

‘1 don’ know,” he answered. “I cain’t git at my watch; 
an’ ef I c’uld, I s’pose it’s stopped. I looked at it a little 
while afore we got took, an’ then’twas goin’ on nigh tu 
tew o'clock. The weather’s so thick I cain’t tell by the 
sun.” 

Now under the water, now in a deep hollow, now rid- 
ing a wave, and now dropped heavily as it retired, all my 
thoughts were so concentrated on maintaining my pre- 
carious position that I was not then conscious of attend- 
ing to anything else, yet I can never recall the time with- 
out remembering that the water was of a sullen green, so 
dark as to be almost black, and that the waves marched 
up to us in constantly g segues F menacing ranks, and 
broke over us in a white foam of bluster, like those who 
threaten long, yet may at e moment carry their threats 
into relentless execution. remember, too, the thick, 
angry dark of the sky, that looked like swiftly coming 
night, and that once a flock of white-winged gulls, with 
feathers all ruffled by the wind, screamed and circled 
around us with a fearlessness which proved them to be 
aware of our utter helplessness. 

But overpowering every other thought or sensation, 
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sight, memory, or fear, was the one feeling of intense, hor- 
rible cold—the soul-chilling, wet, corpselike cold that can 
only be felt by those exposed to the alternate attacks of 
cold water and bitter wind. 

Mary long moved from side to side to preserve the bal- 
ance of the boat, as she was the only one of us so placed 
that such motion was practicable, but after a while she 
maintained a position in the centre, as one to whom move- 
ment was becoming im ible, but who meant to die at 
her post. The feeling of our entire helplessness was even 
more exhausting to our minds than were the attacks of 
the elements to our bodies, From the first we had uttered 
no scream or useless word of complaint, and had done the 
little that we knew how to do to save our lives, but there 
was no longer st that we could do. Wave after 
wave rushed up to us, broke over us, and retired. Blast 
after blast pierced us with bitter arrows of cold, and we 
must vubah to it all, as incapable of resistance as was 
the boat’s belaying-pin, torn off in the wreck, and now re- 
peatedly and tauntingly tossed upon us by the contempt- 
uous waves, 

After a long time, during which I had seemed to sleep 
and waken hundreds of times, I heard the Captain’s eager 
‘Thank God! Here comes a boat!” 

Rowing as fast as their stout arms could ply the oars 
came our angels of deliverance, in most unangelic guise. 
They were still some distance away, and one of them —_ 
dropping his oar to swing his dilapidated hat excitedly 
around his head, revealing a thicket of very light bushy 
hair standing up as erect as if each hair had n separate- 
ly wired. Both men were shouting like mad to us “to 
keep up heart,” and then, as they came nearer, exhorting 
us not to ‘‘all jump into the boat to onct,” lest we should 
swamp their small craft. 

Jump! We could as easily have flown, we were so par- 
alyzed with cold. 

The rescuing boat belonged to a schooner passing about 
two miles from us, and surely two miles never had seemed 
so long to us before. 

Arrived at last at the schooner, she looked, to our help- 
lessness, like an impregnable fortress. She was in light 
ballast, and of course far out of the water. How could 
we, without ladders or other preparations, scale such a 
height? The question was settled for us. Our rescuing 
angels were strong, and we were small. They first handed 
the passive baby up to the schooner’s captain, leaning far 
over the vessel's side to reach him. Then Mary and [ 
were served the same way, only that, being heavier, the 
men in the boat could not lift us quite so high, and the 
captain could only grasp us, each in turn, by one arm and 
our hanging hair, and drag us over the bulwarks—a mode 
not particularly easy or agreeable, but safe, and under the 
circumstances we ‘‘stood not upon the order of our go- 
ing.” 

The schooner’s captain said we must go to the fire, and 
more dragged than led us to the cook’s galley. Here 
was a good fire, indeed, but on two opposite sides of the 
tiny box of a place were a door and a window that could 
not be persuaded to close, and through these the wind 
blew with such a spiteful force that we could get no relief 
from that terrible overmastering cold. 

Holding poor silent little Charlie between us as well as 
we could, and wrapped in the sailors’ oil-skin coats, we 
shivered until it seemed to us that every pore had a sep- 
arate ache and quiver of its own; and each breath drew a 
torture of needles of pain down our spines, in a broad 
belt round our waists, and through the soles of our feet. 
Indeed, we now felt more acute suffering than when we 
were clinging to the overturned boat. The fire only served 
to quicken us to a sense of the torture of cold. 

And we were so tired! We hardly felt the bruises at 
the time, but for weeks afterwards we knew that these 
had been neither few nor slight. Had we been the deli- 
cate creatures we were before our summer of out-of-door 
life, a tenth part of the exposure of this day would have 
left us with no ability to tell the tale. 

The sun was setting when at last we were landed, and 
almost another hour passed before we could reach our 
temporary home and—blessing never before appreciated— 
get warm. Good, motherly Mrs. Herrick sat up all night 
heating stones and giving us generous doses of hot penny- 
royal tea, and when morning came we went to sleep, and 
did not waken until late in the day; but in time to receive 
a visit from Captain Jack, when he came to claim dam- 
ages for his wrecked boat. 


A FRENCH HUNTING COSTUME. 


See illustration on front page. 


NGLISH styles are followed by French women in 

A their sporting costumes, and they also prefer baving 
them made of English fabrics. Thus for their hunting 
suits they choose cheviots, meltons, whipcords, and cordu- 
roys,as wellas their own smoothly finished Amazone cloths. 
Yet the Parisiennes invariably add some touch of their 
own in the way of silk revers, or velvet collar, or fancy 
braiding that an English huntswoman would not permit. 
Thus the attractive hunting dress illustrated, of beige- 
colored cloth, is made to look very gay and very French 
by its trimming of gold braid, where a London tailor would 
have used darker brown or black braid. The cut of the 
pee and the skirt, so trim yet so easy-fitting, is thorough- 

y English. The short jacket gives room for every mo- 
tion, has well-lapped fronts, is fitted in the back, with 
sufficient fulness below the waist. Shawl revers of the 
cloth aré nearly covered with notched revers of white 
piqué. Ample sleeves have turned-over cuffs of piqué. 
A narrow gold galloon surrounds the entire garment. A 
white shirt front has the turned-down collar now called 
the 1880 collar, and is worn with a man’s cravat of black 
satin. The skirt falls half-way between the knee and 
ankle, and has all its fulness thrown to the back. Dark 
pearl buttons are on the jacket. Either knickerbockers or 
equestrian tights are worn instead of under-skirts. The 
guiters are of the beige-colored cloth. 

An Alpine hat of soft beige felt completes the outfit. 
It is banded with dark brown velvet. 

Tbe woman in the background wears a driving or trav- 
elling cloak which entirely covers the dress. It is of 
rough-surfaced English cloth that is soft to the touch, and 
is lined with plaid silk. The shape is adjusted easily to 
the figure. The revers and shoulder-cape are edged with 
bias bands of the cloth stitched on. Pockets for change 
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and for tickets are similarly finished. The collar and 
cuffs are of velvet. Large buttons are of smoked pearl. 

The huntsman’s suit consists of a Norfolk jacket and 
knickerbockers of gray corduroy. 


THE SEASON'S OUTLOOK AT BARNARD 
COLLEGE, 


6 continued progress of Barnard College along many 

and varied lines is indicative of the increased and un- 
failing interest exhibited on all sides for the young institu- 
tion of learning within New York’s confines. 

On Monday, October 7th, it enters upon its seventh year, 
with the largest Freshman class yet enrolled, and with an 
increase in the number of graduate students. Its accom- 
modations have of necessity been added to, and the build- 
ing on Fifth Avenue ocenpied by the botanical laborato- 
ries last season will again be used, several more rooms, 
well lighted and adapted to the purpose, having been se- 
cured. Here the chemical laboratory is to be removed, 
thus leaving another floor at the college proper on Madi- 
son Avenue for use as recitation-rooms. It is expected 
that the permanent building will be commenced on Morn- 
ingside Heights this fall, when Barnard will soon have a 
suitable home of its own. 

An important change in the curriculum is to be the in- 
troduction of courses in history and political economy, 
both practical in scope and potent in educational influence. 
The department in history will embrace courses in medis- 
val and modern history, European history since 1815, Eng- 
lish history, and economic history, while that in political 
economy includes the study of the principles of that science, 
the economic history of Europe and America, historical 
and practical political economy, and the science of taxa- 
tion and finance. These two important chairs were se- 
cured to Barnard and Columbia through the influence of 
Dean Emily James Smith, whose zeal for her charge is un- 
flagging. Professor J. B. Clark, Ph.D., late of Amherst 
College, will occupy the chair in political economy, while 
Professor J. H. Robinson, Ph.D., of the University of 
Pennsy!vania, is to take charge of the department in his- 
tory. These gentlemen are appointed under the new ar- 
rangement between Barnard and Columbia. Barnard pays 
their salaries, but gives some of their services to Columbia, 
receiving in payment the services of other members of 
their respective departments. Other instructors who will 
be associated in these two new departments are Professor 
Richard Mayo-Smith, Ph.D.,Mr. A. M. Day,and Mr. H. A. 
Cushing—all new-comers this season—and Professor Her- 
bert L. Osgood, Ph.D. 

The Ella Weed scholarship, of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, founded in memory of Burnard’s first though un- 
official dean, is this season awarded to Miss Edith Striker, 
of East Orange. Two-thirds of this annual scholarship 
is a gift to the recipient, the remaining third being a loan. 
Next year will be donated, besides this one, three com- 
petitive scholarships open to Brooklyn girls—these gifts 
through the kindness of President Seth Low. The Herrman 
botanical scholarship of fifty dollars is annually applied 
toward the tuition of one or more special students in bot- 
any. Two prizes, one of fifty dollars, the other of twen- 
ty-tive, are awarded for excellence in mathematics and 
chemistry. 

The Barnard students are planning to continue their so- 
cial part of college life very much after the manner adopt- 
ed last season. An attractive feature was the *‘ at home” 
in the college building one afternoon in each month, when 
the girls received the college authorities and their own 
friends and served five-o’clock tea. These functions are 
most —— helping to keep alive the college spirit, 
while affording occasion to their guests to view the under- 
graduates in their scholastic environment. 

Barnard'’s dean has passed with both grace and skill 
through the ordeal of her first year as official head of the 
young institution; to wisdom and sound judgment she 
has added a winning and womanly tact, together with a 
quick insight into the requirements of her position. She 
has also proved a much-sought-after lion in fashionable 
society, though always retaining her simplicity of bearing 
and entire naturalness. 

The college has suffered a great loss in the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, chairman of its trustees, and in 
that of Mrs. George Haven Putnam, an active associate 
member, and one of the founders of the Barnard Club, 
which is doing so generously for its namesake. 

Among the other new members who are about to enter 
upon their duties as officers of instruction at Barnard are 
Professor Frank Nelson Cole, Ph.D., Professor Edward 
Delavan Perry, Ph.D., J. Brace Chittenden, Ph.D., John 
E. Hill, Ph.D., and Henry J. Burchell, Jun., A.M. 





Tue number of applicants for admission to Vassar Col- 
lege has been larger this season than ever before. In 
consequence of the increased demand for accommodations, 
a building situated about a mile from the college, formerly 
used as a school, has been rented for two years, and will 
be occupied by eighty Freshmen, with a number of teach- 
ers in charge. This connects with the college by an elec- 
tric-car line. The five graduate scholarships given by 
the trustees will be used for the first time this year b 
five members of the class of 95—Miss Elizabeth C. Smit 
in the department of classics, Miss Anna A. Monsch in 
biology, Miss Lillian C. Weaver in mathematics, Miss 
Helen N. Ladue in economics, Miss Theodora A. Phelps 
in English. Mrs. Frank L. Babbott, of Brooklyn, a for- 
mer student, has presented the college with a new fellow- 


ship. A noted addition to the corps of instructors this © 


fall is Miss Laura J.\Wylie, a Vassar graduate, who dis- 
tinguished herself at Yale University, where she had con- 
ferred upon her the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Other new-comers are Professor George C. Gow as head of 
the music-school, Miss Winifred Ball, Ph.D., Miss Laura 
Bronnell, Miss Mary E. Cooley, and Miss Eva G. May. 
—The Woman’s College of Baltimore has become a 
recognized factor of high standing in the educational 
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world, and is filling a want long felt in its portion of the 
country. A fourth dormitory building is just nearing 
completion, which will accommodate eighty residents. 
An endowment of $60,000 has been conferred on the 
chair of Bible study, with the name of Mrs. Susan D. 
Morgan attached. The curriculum has been modified by 
reducing the five-hour courses to four hours. Room has 
been secured in this way for the introduction of histo- 
ry, physiology. and wsthetics, with the required studies. 
Basket-ball and tennis are the chief sports with the stu- 
dents. 

—At Bryn-Mawr College two new departments are to 
be opened this season, one in art and archwology, the 
other in geology. The former is under the direction of 
Mr. Richard Norton, a Harvard graduate, and son of 
Charles Elliott Norton; the latter, under Dr. Florence 
Bascom, the’ first woman to obtain the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from the Johns Hopkins University. Other 
new appointments are Dr. Mortimer Lamson Earle, former 
instructor in Columbia and Barnard, Paul Elmer More, 
of Harvard, and Alfred Hodder, graduate and fellow of 
Harvard. This year Bryn-Mawr is offering nine resident 
fellowships, two European fellowships, twelve graduate 
scholarships, and five undergraduate scholarships. One 
of these five has been presented to the college by Miss 
Ethel Powers, and is known as the Anna Powers Memo- 
rial Scholarship. The entering Freshman class numbers 
some seventy-five students. 

—Wellesley College’s new dean is Professor Margaret 
E. Stratton, who ory! held the position of head of 
the department of English language end rhetoric. Other 
new instructors are Miss Sarah M. Hardy, Ph.D., Chicago 
University; Miss Mary E. Woolley, M.A., who will teach 
Hebrew and Old Testament history; Misses Eleanor B. 
Eaton, Eleanor Tebbets, Helene Schaeys, Heleve J. Roth, 
and Emma H. Parker. The Freshman class numbers con- 
siderably over two hundred students. A new scholarship, 
the Ada L. Howard, is announced, which is named in 
honer of Wellesley’s first president, who is to have the 
privilege during her lifetime of naming the beneficiary. 

—Some clever Philadelphia women have hit upon a pew 
branch of work for women. They make house to house 
canvasses in different parts of the city, where they sell 
orders for goods upon several of the large dry-goods and 
general furnishing shops. Their customers pay for these 
on the instalment plan, and the ‘‘drummers” get a com- 
mission from both sides, There are many people among 
the poorer classes who find it a great advantage to pay by 
instalments, and who are by this method enabled to make 
purchases that would otherwise be beyond their means, 
while the merchants are only too happy to encourage an 
enterprise that extends their trade. 

—Their ninety-first birthday has just been celebrated 
by Richard and John McGriff, who are supposed to be 
the oldest twins in the world. They live at Geneva, In- 
diana, 

—The twelve-year-old Archduchess Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Crown-Princess Stephanie of Austria, is very clever 
with her pencil, and amused herself during a recent stay 
in the country by sketching the village children. She 
apologized for the gaping mouths in all her portraits, and 
explained that she could only keep her subjects still by the 
promise of sweets, and that the mouths were opened in 
expectation of this reward. 

—For nearly forty years there has been a dogs’ burying- 
ground at the north end of Hyde Park, London. Here 
people have been allowed to bury their canine favorites, 
and many of the dead doggies have been honored with 
small tombstones. Now, the cemetery being full, the Duke 
of Cambridge, in his capacity as the A of Hyde Park, 
has closed it, and pet-lovers are seeking a new cemetery 
for their dumb friends, 

—Rosa Bonheur is seventy-three years old, but she has 
just begun painting a large picture of a fight between a 
couple of stallions. 

—One of the first women to make a business of writing 
advertisements for the big dry-goods houses was Mrs. 
Frances E. Benedict, who has just died in Philadelphia at 
the age of sixty. She had also done other writing for 
newspapers, and was an efficient aid to the directors of 
the Centennial Exposition. She was a member of Phila- 
delphia’s well-known '76 Club. 

—The memory of Charles Loring Brace, the founder of 
the Newsboys’ ging - house, has been honored hy the 
erection of a tablet on that building in New Chambers 
Street. It is the largest bronze ornamental casting ever 
made in this country. In the upper half is an Italian- 
marble bust of Mr. Brace. 

—Peiresc, who, in the seventeenth century, introduced 
into France the oleander, the large-leaved myrtle, and the 
Angora cat, has just had his memory honored by the erec- 
tion to him of a statue at Aix, in Provence. 

—Jennie Stanton Wilcox, M.D., of Saratoga, Mary 
Weeks Burnett, M.D., of Chicago, and Alice Bennett, 
M.D., Superintendent of the State Hospital for Insane 
Women at Norristown, Pennsylvania, were prominent 
speakers at the recent Medico-Legal Congress held in New 
York, and their papers on the relation of law and medicine 
to one another showed wonderful familiarity with both 
professions. Mrs. Eliza Archard Cornier, the well-known 
newspaper woman, Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, for long 
president of Sorosis, and Miss Kate L. Hogene, LL.B., 
who will for the coming year be instructor in the women’s 
law class in the University of the City of New York, 
were also among the speakers. 

—Queen Victoria considers it ‘highly undesirable for 
young ladies to have latch-keys,” and expressed herself 
rather decidedly to that effect upon a late visit to Buck- 
ingham Palace of the daughters of the Prince of Wales. 
These young women, who are quite “‘ up to date,” asked 
for latch-keys in order that they might go back and forth 
between their apartments and the grounds at their plea- 
sure, without going through the formality of ordering the 
doors opened by attendants, but her Majesty promptly 
vetoed the a. 

—Dr. Max Nordau began to write at the age of four- 
teen, and he has earned money with his pen ever since he 
was sixteen years old. His salary of twelve dollars a 
month, which he earned by work on a newspaper, was 
then practically the only support of his father, mother, 
and sister. Two years later he had increased his income 
to about two hundred dollars a month, and was able to 
support his family in comfort. His father died in 1872, 
and sin¢e then Dr. Nordau has shared his home with his 
mother and sister. 
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“THE MOON WAS MOUNTING THE SKY, AND THE GREAT PLAIN 
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BEFORE HIM LAY MOTIONLESS IN 


THE WHITE 


LIGHT LIKE A LAND OF ENCHANTMENT.’ 


DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. 


CHAPTER XX. 

OHN was more moved by this talk with Farro than 
@ he cared to acknowledge to himself. He resolved not 
to broach the matter to his father until after luncheon 
when he should be cooler 

The messengers to Ste Jarbe returned ‘‘ without let 
ters,” as Therese announced gayly 

‘*What can letters matter?” John whispered, as he 
lifted Mildred from the wagon and looked into her pale 
strained face. ‘* What do you want with letters? 
you not me, my darling?” 

After luncheon was over, seeing that she was still pale 
and silent, he strolled with her down to the orange grove, 
trying to amuse her, but in vain 
In the evening there was a dinner at the Dutry planta 
tion. Hence it was midnight before John was free to go 
to his father and tell him of his resolve to oust Farro. 

Garoche was in the habit of serving a late supper for 
the General and some chosen crony,*‘ to ensure comforta 
ble sleep.” 

John therefore went to the gallery outside of his father’s 
private rooms, and throwing himself down on the steps, 
stretched out his legs, clasped his hands behind his head, 
and waited for him. After a few moments of blissful 
quiet it occurred to him that he would eat supper first, 
before broaching this unpleasant business. Paramba 
would probably come in, and it would be much easier to 
drink and smoke with the two old men, as he had done a 
thousand times, than to grapple with problerffs of business 
and marriage. 

The moon was mounting the sky, and the great plain 
before him, darkened here and there with its groves of 
ancient trees, lay motionless in the white light like a land 
of enchantment. As John looked at it the slow tears 
rose to his eyes. 

God had made it for her—her: that he could make her 
happy in it. He did not hear his father, who came out 
on the gallery with his pipe and sat down behind him; 
, but the old man was watching him, his red eyes, peering 
through folds of fat, growing more uneasy as the silence 

yas prolonged 

He leatied forward at last and touched John on the 
back. 

*“What has happened, boy? 
you?” 

“Me? No!” John laughed to himself. 
could hurt me now, I think.” 

**What has happened?” The General bent closer, 
curious. ‘‘ You did not use to have secrets from the old 
man, John.” 

* Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII. 
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Something has hurt 


** Nothing 
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‘No, father.” John’s face was aglow with the whole 
story, but he remembered Milly’s command and checked 
himself. ‘‘In a few days 1 can tell you all, sir. Just 
trust me until then.” ‘He edged along the step until his 
broad back leaned against his father’s knee. ‘‘I was 
thinking just now that there was no more beautiful home 
in the world than this, and that when I bring her to it—” 

“‘Her?” 

The General sat upright, staring at him 
mean— Are you thinking of—a wife, John?” 

“Why not, sir?” John laughed consciously. 
old enough for such thoughts, surely.” 

‘Certainly, certainly!” General Soudé pushed him 
away, rose, walked to the door unsteadily, and came hur 
riedly back. ‘‘Pardon me, my son. You startled me. 
I did not receive your intimation as I ought. But you 
have never spoken of marriage. I thought you had re- 
solved never to marry. You startled me—greatly.” 

“It seemed as if you must know, father—as if every- 
body who has seen her would know that I could not help 
but love her. I never have talked of women and mar- 
riage as other men do, but—I am not different from other 
men.” 

“I have thought of your marriage. But I expected 
you to—I did not think you would go far afield to find a 
wife,” his father said, under his breath. 

But John was not listening. He was looking at the 
broken windows of the house, at the pigs asleep under 
the gallery. 

‘I am going to work now, sir, to make money, to re- 
pair the old house. It would be a beautiful home for her, 


“Do you 


I am 


“If? What has that to do with it?” cried the General, 


vehemently. ‘‘ We’ve been short of money since the war 
—yes. But we will soon set things to rights! You and I, 
down at Orleans! We'll go downto-morrow! You shall 
have her, boy! You shall have her!” 

John put bis hand on his father’s knee. ‘* Yes, if she 
is to be won, I’m going to win her,” he said, simply. 

General Soudé sank back in his chair. He actually 
meant it? It was no passing whim. He never had thought 
of John as marrying a stranger. How could any woman 
but Therese come into this house and not guess its miser- 
able secret? 

Why had he hidden it from John? 

If he had been told years ago he would have been used 
to it in his life by this time, as men grow used to inherit- 
ed incurable disease. He would never have thought of 
bringing a stranger to pry and discover— 

Ah! Perhaps it was not a stranger? Perhaps— 

**‘John!” he called, hoarsely, and when his son turned 
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to him, he caught him by both hands, looking up eagerly 
into his face. ‘‘ It is—it is Therese?” 

** Therese?” 

John drew back. His face looked colorless in the moon 
light. ‘*ZJ marry Therese?’ 

‘‘No, no! I beg your pardon, mon cher, I sec it is folly 
But I thought you were very fond of her.” 

Yes. Not—not in that way,” he stammered 

‘‘No. Not in that way. I understand 
me.” 

John walked up and down the veranda. 
whispered, again and again. 

The General meanwhile wriggled impatiently on his 
chair, muttering oaths at women in general and eying 
John furtively. There was good warm blood flowing 
through the mass of fat. His son was the one thing dear 
to him. 

Why, he had lifted that big fellow, a baby, out of his 
dead mother’s arms, and sworn to make every day of his 
life happy! And now he wanted to blast it, to rob him of 
all his birthrights of manhood! 

But to bring a stranger into this house! 
Farro say? 

He would keep the secret no longer. 
John all,now. Perhaps the boy would help him to bear 
the burden. ‘‘ God knows, I’m tired of it!’ the old man 
muttered, looking at John, at the prairie, with a groan, 

He would tell him—now. 

When John sat down near him again he leaned forward 
and touched him 

“My son,” he said, 


Forgive 


‘* Therese?” he 


What would 


He would tell 


But the fumes of the turtle stew 
came from the room inside. Garoche was lighting the 
lamps. The old man’s courage balked at the effort and 
sank down. John was looking at the dim savannas with 
quiet, happy eyes. 

“He is thinking of his sweetheart,” thought the Gen 
eral, laughing. ‘‘I used to lie around thinking of Made 
leine that way. John?” He coughed diffidently. ‘Is 
she—a fine woman? As to figure,now? Your mother 
had the finest arms and ankles in St. Mary’s. I hope 
she—” 

** Supper, sah,” said Garoche. 

John helped his father to rise. He only nodded and 
smiled for answer. He had been used to discuss the fine 
points of all the beauties of New Orleans. But to talk 
of Mildred as if she were a horse ! 

The General did not press the question. 
talked when eating. You lost the flavor of a dish by such 
folly, he said. Wit and wisdom should come in with the 
cigars, but the meal itself was too important to be dam- 
aged by them. He munched away in silence, growling 


He never 





orders to Garoche, who anxiously watched his every 
mouthful 

John was the son of his father. The turtle and the 
famous Soudé sherry cleared the landscape of his whole 
future. Major Paramba joined them, and he and John 
gossiped of the Dutry dinuer and the ball to-morrow, in 
un undertone, until the General had finished his supper. 

‘‘Where have you been, Paramba?” he asked at lust. 
‘You were gone for a week.” 

‘IT thought you would miss me,” the Major said, with 
animportant nod. ‘Ihave been at Orleans, looking after 
some business. What kind of bird is this? I believe 
Viny creates birds to suit her sauces! Yes, gentlemen. I 
have had important business to look into. And it con- 
cerns you, John. I said nothing about it before, for I was 
waiting to hear from Pomeroy this afternoon, Charles 
Pomeroy, of Lafourche. You know him, General?” 

‘Certainly. Grandson of Louis Paulet. Very good 
stock. The Paulets and Soudés intermarried in France.” 

So I have been told, sir,” said the Major, deferentially. 
‘* Well, Charles Pomeroy has a project in which I am 
greatly interested. Jobn, too, if he looks at itasldo. I 
heard from Pomeroy to-day that matters were in train, 
and that I was to break the subject to you. There is not 
a day to lose in carrying it out.” 

« Not a day to lose!” puffed the old man, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ Eat your supper, Henri, in peace. The business 
will fare better if it waits a month ora year. You take 
my breath. Young men are so full of work nowadays! 
Making fortunes, rebuilding houses, marrying—all in a 
day: I thank God that I belong to the last generation!” 

‘*We thank God for you, sir, wherever you belong,” 
said M. Paramba, bowing gravely. ‘‘ But, really, this mat- 
ter demands haste. It is a new paper, a review, to be pub- 
lished by Pomeroy, fortnightly. It is to be the literary 
organ of the South, and we wish to put her best men to 
work on it, Iam Adviser-General, as you might say. The 
first man on Pomeroy’s list of contributors was John Soudé, 
The first name on my list was John Soudé. Yes,sir. The 
Jnd’s letters in the Picayune yet ring through the South. 
Their glow and fervor, sir, have been equalled in our time 
only by passages in St. Elmo or Gayarré’s finest efforts!” 

“Oh, come now, Paramba!” John laughed, a sudden 
delicious triumph rising to his head like wine, ‘‘ Those 
letters were poor things. Though,” he added, reflectively, 
‘‘! did take a good deal of pains with the descriptive pas- 
sages, and they have been approved by—a person of high 
critical taste.’ 

«It may suit you to call them poor things, sir,” said his 
father, hotly, ‘‘but I recognized their merit. At once, 
Paramba, at once! I said, if the South does not appre- 
ciate such writing as that, it does not deserve to have a 
literature! What do I care that that penny-grinder Le 
Due can make millions in Kansas lots! John here, by a 
few scratches of his pen, can bring tears to my eyes and 
lift my miserable old soul up to God!” 

The younger men listened respectfully until the Gener- 
al, with many snorts and oaths and thumps on his knee, 
had ended this speech. 

Then the Major, leaning back with a businesslike air, 
continued, ‘‘ Pomeroy wishes you, John, to send him an 
article for each number,” 

John, with kindling eyes, reflected a moment, and de- 
ciding that he could take Farro’s place in the management 
of the plantation, and have abundant leisure for wuthor- 
ship, nodded gayly 

**He wishes to consult with you. 
the review has yet to be chosen. Pomeroy inclines to 
The Casket. But that is not absolutely new, and, I think, 
suggests death.” 

‘Name, eh? Name?” interrupted the General, anxious- 
ly. ‘A vital point, sir. Stop! The Southern Constella- 
tion. How does that strike you?” 

‘‘Admirable! I will send that to Pomeroy. Thank 
you, General.” 

“ Doucement! I can do better than that. Oh, we must 
all put our shoulders to the wheel. A Southern organ at 
last? Iam proud that my son,” waving his band toward 
John, his thick voice growing thicker under the influence 
of emotion and sherry—‘‘ that my son will help in this great 
movement.” 

“If the pen in his hand, General,” said the Major, with 
profound deference, ‘‘ be as mighty in the service of the 
South as was the sword in yours—" 

‘* Stop!” interrupted the old man, sharply. ‘‘ No more 
of that, Henri. We all tried to do our duty. It was our 
lot to fail. We will not beslaver ourselves with praise. 
Pass the bottle!” 

M. Paramba hastily entered into details concerning the 
new paper. The General was lavish with advice. 

‘This is a tremendous undertaking, gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘ Had it been the will of God,” bowing reverently, 
‘that the South should succeed, she would have shown 
her resources to the world. It was His will that she 
should fail. This publication will take up that work; 
you will show the South as she is. The eyes of the civil- 
ized world will be upon you. Those nations of Europe 
who sympathized with us will demand to know what we 
are doing now. You will tell them.” 

Paramba’s eyes twinkled as he stood up to light his 
cigar, but he said, gravely: ‘‘ What we most need is a 
man as editor whose power and brilliancy have a national 
reputation. We lost bim, sir, when your brother Victor 
died.” 

The General looked at him quickly, but made no an- 

swer. 
“The other day,” continued M. Paramba, “when the 
partners in the enterprise dined together, Pomeroy ob- 
served —I think I can recall his precise words—‘ The 
South once boasted a man whose name would have en- 
sured success to our undertaking. I allude to that gifted 
son of Louisiana, Victor Soudé.’ We drank to his memory, 
standing and in silence.” 

The old man’s head was sunk upon his breast; he drew 
his breath heavily for a moment, Then he rose with an 
effort and said, speaking in French, as he always did when 
moved: ‘‘The young man was right. The Seudé family 

my family. They have borne an honorable name in 
Louisiana—in this nation. The highest name in their 
record is—Victor's, my brother's.” 

His red eyes turned defiantly from one man to the oth- 
er, as if expecting a contradiction, When neither spoke, 
he tugged at his cravat. “How hot it ist Iam burning 
up! Damnation, Garoche!” be shouted. “Open these 
windows!” lie walked heavily out to Ue gallery. 
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**8it down, Major,” whis John, as he threw 
the casement. ‘ There is always such an outbreak when 
my uncle is mentioned. It has been so ever since he was 
killed. He will be himself presently.” 

The men began to talk of the paper again, and after a 
brief space Genera! Soudé, with a flushed, apologetic face, 
shuffled back to his seat, and essayed to take part in the 
discussion. A little later Garoche came with bedroom 
candles. John, after he had escorted the Major to his 
chamber, hurried back to his father. 

‘* Now, General !”—standing beside him with a glowin 
face, ‘* This is a turn of the wheel! A chance for rea 
fame, sir! 1 wonder what she will think?” 

‘She? Oh, yes! You still—still think of her?” he 
stammered, looking up with bleared, confused eyes. 

* Think of her?’ 

The words choked in his throat. The old man put out 
his hand and touched his arm apologetically 

“I think of her—yes!” John was silent a moment, and 
then, laughing hoarsely, said: ‘‘ There never was a day 
in my life like this. you remember our old ostler 
Lippy? He was a pious soul. He used to take me on 
his knee and tell me that the Virgin and—and her Son— 
looked after me, that it was they who kept me from break- 
ing my neck and brought me good luck. I don’t know. 
I never was sure of it; but to-day, when Paramba brought 
me that chance to be ‘famous,and to win her, I believed 
it. Somebody’s caring for me.” 

“I’ve no doubt of it, my boy,” said the General, sopping 
the sweat from his face. ‘‘God’s been mighty good to 
me, on the whole,” he added, reverently. ‘He planned 
well for me, But the plans got infernally mixed up down 
here, John. Now, go to bed. Send Garoche. I'm tired 
out.” 

Jobn patted his father affectionately on his huge back 
and went out, his eyes shining, whistling to himself. 

[To BE ConTINTED.) 


THROUGH THE PYRENEES. 
LUZ—THE CIRQUE DE GAVARNIE. 


NE of the objective points in the Hautes- Pyrénées is 
that wonderful spot known as the Cirque de Gavar- 
nie, visited in a day’s excursion from St.-Sauveur (famous 
for the calming baths and waters used in the cure of ner- 
vous disorders), or from the far prettier, more interestin 
village of Luz, a mile and a half beyond St.-Sauveur, and 
situated on the Baréges road and the Gave de-Bastan. 

With this village in view as our destination, we left 
Biarritz one morning and travelled by rail to Pau, where 
a few hours’ rest during che heated portion of the day en- 
abled us to make the connection with a train for Pierre- 
fitte, the station for Luz. 

Pau, long associated with the pleasures of fox-hunting, 
and cherished as an attractive fashionable winter resort, 
offers little to its transient summer visitors. Neglected 
hotels, deserted cafés, and silent, empty streets form an 
ensemble depressing beyond words; and when one has 
gone over the fine castle, with its souvenirs of the birth 
and residence of Henri 1V., and its stores of antique fur- 
niture and rare Flemish tapestries, the only remaining 
interest is centred in a comprehensive view of distant 
mountains and the valley of the Gave, seen from the ter- 
race adjoining the Place Royal. 

Although we had planned to visit Lourdes later, at the 
time of the national pilgrimages, we were fortunate enough 
to pass it en route for Pierrefitte, and thus secure a sight 
of its picturesque approach, only visible from this point 
of the road. As we drew near, white marble crosses and 
shrines with the figure of the Virgin could he seen all 
along the slopes of the mountains—placed there as sta- 
tions to be observed by the incoming pilgrims, and show- 
ing from afar against the dark background of fir-trees, 
and the vivid green of the mossy turf beneath. Below in 
the ravine rushed foaming torrents of the clear and beau- 
tiful mountain stream which winds through the region— 
the Gave de Pau. 

It is a scene which refreshes the most indifferent ob- 
server, and it may well prove inspiring to those poor 
tormented beings who come upon it suddenly during the 
final painful efforts of their journey thither As we pass 
on, a flash of yellow light shows in the distance, encircled 
by a mass of blackened stone (the flare of innumerable 
tapers kept burning day and night within the cave), and 
our foreign travelling companions cross themselves de- 
voutly at the sight, and exclaim, ‘‘ Behold the grotto!” 

The platform of the railroad station, covered with 
groups of priests, seminarists, and nuns, is soon left be- 
hind, and we ascend up, up, into the heart of the moun- 
tains, the infinite variety of wild and beautiful scenery 
through which we pass mercifully engin from our 
minds the recollection of human misery so inseparable, 
alas! from the very name of Lourdes. 

Clouds gather, and silver mist veils the snow-streaked 
crags when we descend at Pierrefitte and enter the vehicle 
in readiness to convey us to Luz. We drive over a broad 
white road, adorned by clear rivulets coursing on each 
side over beds of emerald moss, and lined by stately pop- 
lars. The gray rocks, with ice sparsely distributed fo 
their clefts, tower from afar; and nearer, the hill - sides 
are covered with patches of tender green and golden 
grain—squares of cultivated ground, which, in contrast 
with the savage beauty of their surroundings, make the 
peculiar individuality and charm of the Pyrenees. 

Surely no other _ equals Luz as an ideal retreat. 
The best inn, the Hétel Univers, is exquisite in its neat- 
ness, simplicity, tion of service, and possesses the 
not-to-be-despised comfort of electric lights—boon for the 
weary traveller who has struggled unsuccessfully to ac- 
custom himself to the flickering light of two poor candles 
in his bedroom! There is an admirable plan of cooking 
the daintily prepared food separately for each group of 
guests at the Hétel Univers, and mountain-trout and 
isard (or chamois) form important items of the daily 
menu, served at little tables under the trees in the garden, 
if you will, or in a large airy dining-room facing on the 
quaint village street. On a féte-day or on Sunday this 
street suggests a replica to the stage-setting of Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria, Rusticana. Peasants in groups of twos and 
threes—the men and women invariably apart—flit by on 
their way to mass. Girls with the blue and red head- 
coverings of the country (burnooselike arrangements 
termed capulets) cross the bridge over the murmuring 
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Gave de Bastan, and turn at right angles to enter a cross- 
street, where a curious old church, a structure assigned to 
the Templars, and belonging to the twelfth century, offers 
its stern little facade, embattled and fortified after the 
manner of the time. Half-way down the street a shoe- 
maker’s window is surrounded by a string of shoes nailed 
above, crescent-shaped, as specimens of his craft—veteran 
boots, high-heeled shoes, sabots, and the tiny slippers of 
an infant; and on week-days he plies his needle, sitting in 
the window, where his customers stop to chat with him 
and to purchase his wares. 

We were up and away soon after dawn the morning 
after our arrival at Luz, for it is advisable to make the ex- 
cursion to Gavarnie when one can escape from the extreme 
heat of the sun. There is a twelve miles drive, a succes- 
sion of most lovely | anger St.-Sauveur, the massive 
Pont Napoléon, the fine ruin Pont-de-Sia, the Chaos, 
formed of huge rocks which have fallen from a spur of 
the Coumély, and at last Gavarnie—a small village formed 
around a hospice of the Templars. On the road women 
dressed in black, and with black foulards drawn down over 
their brown sunburnt faces, run along, knitting as they 
go. following donkeys laden with chickens, vegetables, 
and even at times the wild isard,who utters piercing cries 
as he jogs on helplessly, bound firm}y to the stolid little 
donkey beneath; or the women who have disposed of their 
possessions at the market may be seen returning on the 
patient little creature who has carried so appalling a load 
a few hours previously. 

pene of these animals are in waiting at Gavarnie, 
and so great is the competition among their owners that 
we are forced distractedly to appeal to our landlady, who 
comes to our rescue, and secures two good donkeys, one 
driven by a singular little old woman, and the other by a 
male guide resplendent in a red waistcoat and silver but- 
tons. The old woman helps my friend into the saddle, 
oes: “She is so good, my Florine, and so pretty! 

ou will see how she will carry you!” And it was really 
touching to see her air of pride in the superiority of her 
donkey's pace. 

My guide was of an inquiring frame of mind, and want- 
ed to know about the mountains in England. Had I been 
to Switzerland, and did I like the Swiss mountains as well 
as the mountains of the Pyrenees? No, I preferred the 
latter. ‘‘ Ah, well”—this in an awe-struck tone—*‘ the 
Swiss mountains were made by the hand of man, but the 
Pyrenees were the work of God!” 

At the end of an hour and a half of steady climbing our 
good little pioneers brought us to the magnificent amphi- 
theatre, 5880 feet above the sea, encl by mountains 
which rise to the height of 9000 feet, the hollow space of 
the circle covering over two and a half miles—the really 
marvellously impressive Cirque de Gavarnie. 

Here the slopes are covered with perpetual snow, and 
there are superb glaciers, and in the very centre of the 
group of mountains the Cascade de Gavarnie—the source 
of the Gave de Pau—falls its length of 1385 feet, as if 
proudly conscious of the fact that it is, with but one ex- 
ception, the highest cascade in all Europe. One crosses 
the glacier on foot to the fall, and it is a strange sight to 
find the water breaking its way forcibly through the snow 
and ice at one point in order to escape noisily down the 
mountain-sides, and wind its way into every corner of the 
fertile hills and meadows, kept so green and fresh by its 
pearly rivulets. 

It is difficult to tear one’s self away from the fascinating 
Pic-du-Marboré, the ** trois seurs,” and the Bréche-de-Ro- 
land; but we turn back at length for the mid-day repast, 
and at eventide drive through the same enchanting sce- 
nery back to Luz, where hospitable domestics and a kind- 
ly hostess welcome as if we were old friends. We glance 


over the list of those who have visited the place during 
the past few years, and find but very few English people 
and only three Americans—well- known scientific men 
these last, wise men in their generation; for one might 
search far and wide before one could discover a spot with 
the combined comforts and charm of this most winning 
Lucia Purpy. 


mountain village. 





— who never try coasting miss one of the most 
delightful experiences of bicycling. It is a sensation 
to be compared “— with flying, and is, moreover, a great 
rest to the rider eeping the feet on the als along a 
down-grade stretch is tiresome work, particularly if one 
attempts, as she is apt almost unconsciously to do, to back- 
pedal Instead of ping this, the next time you come to 
the top of a gently sloping hill, where the road is smooth, 
put your feet on the coasters and let the wheel go of its 
own momentum. You will pever want to go down hill 
in any other way afterwards. But first be sure that your 
is in good working order, and keep your hand on it 
all time, ready to shut off speed the instant you feel 
that the machine is running beyond your control. It is 
never réally egfe to coast without a brake, although many 
men do it, relying, to reduce their velocity, upon pressing 
with one foot on the tire of the front wheel. One other 
point should be mentioned here, which is that the law 
forbids coasting in the parks and in certain other places, 
and the rider would do well to avoid trouble by inform- 
ing herself thoroughly on the my ey 
The first time you take roe eet from the pedals to 
coast you vane probably feel that you are rushing straight 
to an untimely end, but you are surprised at once to find 
that it is just as easy to steer in that position. By the 
slightest turn of the handle-bars you can avoid any loose 
stones in the road, a jolt over which is apt to be more ex- 
citing than pleasant. Wien you want to put your feet on 
the pedals again, don’t imagine that it is hard work to 
catch them, and you will get along much better. Just let 
each foot hang a over the circle in which the pedal 
revolves, and when it comes up you can take it naturally 
and without any effort. If you try to follow it around 
and grasp it, you will ery fail, get excited at your ill 
success, and perhaps let the bicycle run away with you. 
A moment like this is the occasion for the use of the brake, 
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and for being devoutly thankful that you have not sacri- 
ficed yours tu weight-red considerations. 

It isa good thing to know all the minor accomplish- 
ments of cycling, in case of occasions arising in which they 
would be valuable. Toa rider who uses a brake, back- 
pedalling is one of these, while to one who has dispensed 
with that article it is a point of the utmost importance. 
It consists in pressing forcibly down upon the pedal as it 
is beginning to ascend, and is very effective in reducing 
speed. ‘The trick of exerting the pressure at the moment 
to make it do the most good comes naturally after a few 
trials. Of course with a brake nothing else ought to be 
required to stop the machine; but there is a chance of its 
refusing to work properly, or that one might happen 
sometime to be mounted upon a wheel which was not 
fitted with one. Then the ability to back-pedal would 
be thoroughly appreciated. 


One of the commonest mistakes of women cyclists is to 
have the saddle placed too low, The result of this is that 
the rider is unable to get the proper leg-reach, and has to 
work much harder than is necessary to propel the machine. 
Her knees are constantly bent, and the cramped position 
soon begins to tell upon them. She feels as if she would 
like to get off occasionally to straighten them out, and she 
doesn’t know why they feel so dreadfully stiff the next 
day. Sitting so low does not look well either, for it gives 
a spectator the impression that the rider somehow does 
not appear to have absolute control over her wheel. The 
saddle ought to be placed so that when the leg is fully 
extended the toe of the foot will just reach under the 
pedal when that is at its lowest point. 

It is always better to ride a wheel with as high a frame 
as possible, so that when your saddle is right, there will 
not be too great a length of saddle-post above the end of 
the frame tubing. The more of this post you are obliged 
to let out, the more the rigidity of the bicycle is likely to 
be diminished. 


The prevailing fashion in women’s bicycling costumes 
seems to be somewhat a question of geography. In Paris 
it has been decided that nothing but the bloomer, knicker- 
bocker, or some form of the bifurcated garment is suited 
for the purpose. Skirts are regarded as utterly unadapted 
for wheeling, and have been almost entirely discarded for 
that 8 “5 as nearly all the models of Paris bicycle suits 
show. In London, on the other hand, according to a re- 
cent correspondent, although the number of women who 
ride is large, few bloomers are seen, and they do not meet 
with general favor. Apparently the English are too con- 
servative to adopt so radical a change with the readiness 
shown by their Gallic neighbors, 

Here in America we have all varieties in evidence, from 
the knickerbocker with scarce a suspicion of fulness to 
the ordinary long and full skirt, which latter, however, is 
happily seldom seen, its danger having been proved on 
many occasions, Between these there is a wide choice, 
and any one ought to be able to select from among the 
many a costume which suits her ideas as to comfort and 
appearance. Recent observation of both city and sub- 
urban cyclists has led me to the conclusion that at present 
the style most commonly seen consists of a skirt of what 
may be called three-quarter length—that is, reaching 
about half-way between the knee and the ground. Under 
this bloomers are worn, and leggings extend from the 
knee to the ankle. A skirt of this length will not catch 
any where, and if it is made heavy and rather scant it will 
not blow about in the wind, which is an annoying fault 
of many. 

There are many who think and predict that, before a 
couple of years shall have passed, the bloomer for bicycle 
use will remain practically supreme. It seems doubtful, 
though, now that a suit has been devised which has a skirt 
and is still comfortable and safe, whether the women who 
dislike to appear in that much-talked-of attire will ever 
adopt it. 


At the annual open tournament of the Sleepy Hollow 
Tennis Club, which was held during the eieand week in 
September, at Tarrytown, the management were success- 
ful in securing several fine players in the women’s events. 
Among them were Miss Helen Hellwig, ex-champion of 
the United States; Miss Juliette Atkinson, the present 
champion; her sister, Miss Kathleen Atkinson; and Miss 
Augusta Bradley. Miss Atkinson did not enter the sin- 
gies, and Miss Hellwig found no opponent who could 
make any showing against her powerful play. The dou- 
bles were won by the Atkinson sisters, who defeated Miss 
Hellwig and Miss Pitcher in two straight sets. The final 
round in mixed doubles on Saturday was an exhibition of 
splendid team-work on both sides, the contestants being 
evenly matched, and playing in their best form. The 
battle was a long one, lasting through five sets, and was 
finally won by Miss Hellwig and Mr. Pouch, defeating 
Miss Atkinson and Dr. Frazer. To show how each side 
took the advantage alternately until the last set, the score 
is given: 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY PAPERS. 
BY FRANCES E. FRYATT. 
II.—THE “RUN,” EQUIPMENTS, BREEDS TO SELECT. 


EFORE describing the “run,” a few helpful sugges- 

tions as to the design of the poultry-house. A suc- 
cessful poulterer,in a small way, has found the square 
house most convenient, with the roosting- perches, drop- 
hoards, and nest-boxes all placed in the middle, the drop- 
boards so arranged above the nest- boxes as to prevent 
soiling the latter. The care-taker by this method, having 
ample space and light, can easily attend to the dail 
cleaning and other routine of the fow!-house, which, it 
well to say just here, will be neither trying nor laborious 
if one does it methodically and at a certain hour. As to 
the ‘‘run,” it is an important adjunct which cannot well 
be omitted in our calculations, unless for a venture in a 
suburban plot surrounded by high board fencing. Even 
there it would be best to divide the space by a wire-net- 
ting partition into two equal parts, sowing them both, be- 
fore occupation, with timothy and white clover, and using 
them alternately after the grass is sufficiently grown. 
‘*Runs” well kept in this manner afford the best green 
food, because while one is being eaten off, the other is 
growing. Twenty-five fowls need about 50x 100 feet of 
space, divided equally into two “runs,” enclosed by from 
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five to nine feet high wire nettings, according to the sort 
of fowl which will use them, Small active birds are 
high-flyers and restless, unless they have been bred from 
the shell in confinement. breeds, especially full- 
feathered varieties, fly low. Ivanized wire netting, 
sometimes called ** chicken wire,” secured by small gal- 
vanized staples to the proper frame-work and -boards, 
constitutes the best enclosures for “ runs.” Two covered 
passages, one to each ‘‘run,” furnished with shut - offs, 
should lead from the fow]-house. 

The equipments for the fow]-Louse, in addition to nests 
and roosting-perches, are wide, movable, smoothly finished 
‘* drop-boards,” hung two or three feet beneath the perches 
to catch the droppings, and keep the floor or whatever is 
directly under them clean. These boards should be re- 
moved every moruing and thoroughly cleaned. Pure wa- 
ter is a vital necessity, to insure which the stone-ware 

ultry fountains, so constructed that nothing can get 

nto the water to defile it, are the best; the largest size, 
holding two gallons of water, costs fifty cents, smaller 
ones in proportion; they can be found at any poultry- 
~— house. For feeding soft mashes and other wet 
food, the very best thing for its purpose is a galvanized 
iron tray, because it is easily kept clean, and is so formed 
that the fowls cannot get in and soil their food or plu- 
mage. Such trays come in two sizes, the smaller costing 
twenty-five cents each, or $2 50 per.dozen; and the larger, 
thirty-five cents apiece, or $3 50 per dozen. Dry grain 
needs no dish or tray of any sort, for it should always be 
scattered as widely as possible among dry litter, so the 
fowls will have to hunt for it, and the deeper they have 
to scratch the better, as this gives them exercise. 

In selecting a breed of fowl, be governed by cireum- 
stances and your special aims. There are plenty of breeds 
to select from. For a city venture Minorcas are excel- 
lent, being prolific layers of large white Cees: they are 
also a good table fowl], the cock attaining e ght pounds 
and the hen six. In an exceedingly cold climate their 
high combs may be objectionable, unless they are well 
cared for in warm winter quarters. Their size, beauty, 
and hardiness in confinement make them very desirable. 
For the city many persons would prefer the lovely crested 
Polish fowls, or else Houdans, as both are very domestic, 
therefore easily managed, and are good layers of large 
and rich eggs. 

Where one has ample space for fow]-house and ‘“‘ runs,” 
and eggs are the object, no breed exceeds the Leghorns, 
especially the white variety, which is a prolific layer of 
fine-flavored eggs. Leghorns are small, active, and rest- 
less fowls, and unless bred in confinement from the shell, 
and very gently handled, they will try to fly over the high- 
est enclosures. In making “runs” for Leghorns, have 
them spacious, and enclosed by ~¢ wire netlings. Some 
poulterers have a coarse-meshed twine netting thrown 
across their ** runs” to keep their fowl in. However, un- 
der favorable conditions, which mean plenty of space and 
green food, Leghorns will not be troublesome. layers 
they have no rival; but their bodies are small, though their 
flesh is very fine in flavor, and, like all high-flying fowl, 
they have plenty of breast meat. Leghorns are steady 
layers and non-sitters. By steady one does not mean an 
egg every day, for no fowls accomplish so much, but they 
waste no time in being broody and going about clucking 
sofily to imaginary chickens. 

Among the large breeds of fowls none are suited for a 
city venture except our Americans. Plymouth Rocks and 
Wyandottes, both American birds, may be raised on a city 
or suburban plot. They are grand layers of fine eggs, 
and are also table fow], and are hardy, handsome, 
and very docile under kind management. Both are good 
mothers. All the Asiatic varieties— namely, Cochins, 
Brahmas, and Langshans—take on fat after the first year 
in confinement, and stop laying. Where poultry for the 
table or for market is the prime object, select Brahmas; 
they grow rapidly, their flesh is tender and of excellent 
flavor, and the cock attains a weight of twelve pounds, 
and the hen nine. Plymouth Rocks also grow rapidly, 
and make plump broilers when two months old. But few 
women will care to go into this branch, probably, the 
greater number looking to egg production as the prime 
object of poultry-keeping. 


A BUNCH OF HERBS. 


| be the fall weather there comes a day when in most 
old country houses the garret is visited with bundles 
of herbs in the arms and trays of lavender and rose leaves 
in the hands. For the herb garden has yielded its in- 
crease, and there are buuches of sage and savory and 
marjoram and pennyroyal and saffron and peppermint and 
catnip to be hung to dry, and other long-dried bunches to 
be taken down to store-room and kitchen. 

Perhaps we have not been in these precincts for a year 
before; when we have thought of the garret it has 
as a lumber-room, and rather in the light of a nuisance, 
as a place that ought to be cleared out and never arrives 
at its destiny. But, going there, it seems all at once as if 
we had been revisiting an old phase of life and youth, not 


cpt ealling up the past before us, but as if it had always 


Ween there in the garret waiting for us to come and inter- 
‘rogate it. The dim light through the more or less cob- 
webbed windows, absorbed by the old brown rafters, 
makes a dun-golden atmosphere that enriches all the place 
out of sight of its rough and unfinished condition, and 
gives it the air that belongs to the regions of poetry, 
whether of palace or of cottage—an air partly of tender 
melancholy, and partly of sunny reverend calm. Perhaps 
it is due to that golden strain of color, perhaps to the 
aroma of the old herbs strung from the beams through a 
century of autumns, perhaps to the sentiment pertaining 
to the treasures the garret holds, even when the treasures 
have nothing immediately to do with ourselves or with 
the past we value. Now a lane of dust slants towards us 
in the sunbeam, like the road into somewhere or nowhere; 
here is the old spinning-wheel and a part of the old loom, 
where backs were bent and thumbs grew broad; here 
hangs and stirs the camlet cloak the grandfather’s grand- 
father wrapped about him in storm or shine; here is the 
cradle where he lay when his face was only a downy peach 
and his mother covered him with kisses; here the old 
counterpane swings almost imperceptibly with the breeze 
of our coming; here is the old uniform, the old flag, that 
onee went out so proudly in defence of the country, now 
little but a tatter; and here are the moth-eaten hair- 
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covered trunks full of relics—the gowns, the waistcoats, 
the kerchiefs, that made the pride and pleasure of their 
day. What joy was the bride’s, our old great-grand- 
mother she, when first unfolding that stuff, now miludewed 
and Dae! with age, which was to be her wedding-gown 
in all its skimpy glory! What sorrow was laid away in 
the little dresses whose dear wearer, the first baby, had 
been laid away in a darker place! And the chests where 
the family papers have been preserved, because no one 
had the time to go through them, the heart to destroy 
them, and where the worm holds undisputed revel, what 
history do they not hide! Here is the whole story of the 
house, its life, its aroma, still preserved. At the touch of 
this yellow fragile sheet we revive and renew our family 
traits as Anteus did his strength in touching mother 
earth; we draw nearer to our race than we were before, 
and feel its old pulses beating in our veins, and know that 
as our grandmothers were so are we, and their hopes and 
fears and tremors and tears and joys are ours. It is worth 
while to have a bundle of herbs to dry once a year, a bunch 
of garlic to hang up, even a tray of rose leaves to fetch 
ond sontter by way of salute among those old treasures. 
It may make us sad a little while; but it also makes us 
feel, even if alone, childless, without brother or sister, that 
we still belong to a race, and that its potency, if only in 
some obscure quality, is with us, helping and heartening; 
and coming down stairs we pity those that have no garret. 
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TANSWERS-TO “34eee 
CORRESPONDENTS 





Paviove.—The best use you can put your five widths of silk to is for 
a waist to wear with various skirts. There is nothing that would 
combine well with it for a skirt unless you can get changeable taffeta 
of similar colors, You will then require a front breadth, or perhaps 
two new side breadths, and an entire new waist. In South Carolinun a 
bride ‘aaa need dresses of medium weight —crépon, taffeta, and 
mohair. 

“Krr anp Krrry.”—Get tweed of mixed colors in which dameon 
— for a travelling dress in which to be married. The maid of 

,»onor should have a similar dress. ‘ j you are not to be in full dress, 
do not have an array of bridemaids. Wear a travelling hat of braided 
chenille. Have pearl or white gloves for both bride and groom. You 
seem to have a supply of dresses. Acid one of crépon or of taffeta silk. 
Get crépon foratea gown. Do not receive calls inateagown, Black 
mohair warmly lined and with silk flounces makes an excellent under- 
skirt for winter. A small cape of cloth, dark red or gray, trimmed 
with fur, will suit you. Jackets will be worn short. 
ns. M, E. J. t pean de soie for your new black gown, and make 
by design on first page of Bazan No. 35. The fashions in seal coats 
are not yet announced. 

Patapecenta Sunsoutner.—Do not send your dresses to the Jaun- 
dry. As yon want them to appear new, you should put them in the 
hands of a profeesional cleaner. There must be many such establish- 
ments in your city, 

Camitt.a.—Get a twilled flannel wrapper, dark blue or red, for the 
ocean journey. A flannel dressing sacque will answer over your night- 
dresa. Gore all the black silk breadths. Trim the skirt lengthwise 
with four bands of jet, two down each side, and do not trim the foot. 
Use the brocade for the coat. The tendency is to shorten coats and 
make very long redingotes. You need not change the bias skirts of 
the coat. Such an effect ie becoming to large figures. 

Dororuy.—At such a house wedding as you describe the minister 
should euter the room where the ceremony is to be performed after all 
the guests have assembled, and after him the groom and best man, who 
#tand on the minister’s left awaiting the bride. The bridal party then 
enter, walking to where the minister stands, down the length of the 
room through an aisle which is formed just before they come in b 
separating the guests with two white satin ribbons, the ends of whieh 
are held at either end of the room, while the bridal party walk down 
between. The groom meets the je as she reaches the minister, and 
the bridal party group themselves in the customary way. After the 
ceremony, the married couple having been congratu by the min- 
ister, they tarn and face the room, and there receive the guests. As 
the refreshments are to served at a so-called buffet supper, the 
| ge should not all enter the dining-room together, but after they 
have cougratulated the couple as at an ordinary reception, 
they can have refreshments when they please. The bridal party can 
have their oe at a table together, later, after all the guests have 
been received. It is correct for the ushers to wear light lavender 
oa- with heavy stitching. For the “ at home” after your marriage, 
jaye several of your lady friends assist you in receiving, and serve the 
refresliments you mention, substituting bouillon and tea for coffee and 
cocoa. It is not customary to have ushers at such an “at home,” un- 
Jeas hired waiters to announce the guests, etc., who should certainly 
wear white gloves. So hook describing weddings, etc., is Mrs. 
Sherwood's Manners and Social U: q 

A Supsontser.—The best entertainment to give in a very small houre 
is an afternoon tea, since ne are not all present at the same 
time, As the occasion is to brate your wooden wedding anniver- 
sary, write “ Wooden Wedding” on one corner of the invitation cards. 

Tf you do not wish to have such a general entertainment, celebrate the 
anniversary with a small dinner party having as many of the original 
bridal party as possible present, ai have for dinner cards something 
8a ive of the day, and small wooden favors for the guests. 
va.—A bride should wear a veil at a house or church wedding if 
she wears the regulation white bridal drese, With any other costume 
a veil is not worn. A white wedding dress should be made with a 
train, but any other dress short in the prevailing style. It is better to 
have a wedding veil arranged not to fall over the face, as it ie difficult 
to put it back easily and gracefully after the ceremony. 
nooror.—At a wedding where the prevailing colors are to be white 
and yellow, and the flower used in decoration chrysanthemums, it is 
pretty to have the bridemaids’ bouqnets and ushers’ boutonniéres of 
liow chrysanthemumsa, and the groom's boutonniére and bride's 


from the bridemaids ; for instance, if they wear yellow trimmed with 
white, she should wear a white dress trim with yellow. The 
ies gg prey — tr should be } ah a 
vy 8! ing. It is not necessary for the ushers to carry their hats 
in the church, or the bride's father when he escorts his daughter to the 
altar. The groom and best man should carry their hats. hite China 
silk ties are correct for the , best man, ushers, and bride’s father 
to wear. It is much ttier for a bride’s dress to be trimmed with 
chiffon or some light thin material than imitation lace. The order you 
describe for the al party to enter and stand in the church is correct, 
the groom entering immediately after the minister with his best man 
when the first notes of the Wedding March are played, and standing in 
the chancel until the bride reaches it, when he takes her from her 
father and conducts her to the minister. After the bride's father hae 
given her away he should step quietly back to the first pew on the left 
of = Tyee where the bride’s mother and immediate family should ve 
sea 
Kit anv Krrry.—A recess chancel should be decorated with la: 
palms and growing plants for a wedding. The order for the bridal 
rty to enter the church is as follows: first, the minister, groom, and 
t man enter the chancel from a side door just as the bridal party 
enter from the front door of the church; first come the ushers, two by 
two, then the bridemaids in the same order; then the maid of honor 
alone, and last of all the bride on her father’s arm. As they reach the 
chancel, the rs and bridemaids separate and take their places at 
the right and left of the couple, the maid of honor on the right and 
the best man on the left. The groom takes the bride from her father 
by her right hand as she reaches altar and conducts her to the 
minister, the bride’s father standing behind his ter until he steps 
forward to give her away, after which he goes qu’ to the pew where 
his wife is seated. It ect) r fora bride to have bride- 
maids younger than herself. W: ing-cards should be sent out from 
two to three weeks before the wedd moe, oe customary hours 
for a day wedding are twelve and three o’c , an evening wedding 
eight o'clock. It is better for a bride who is married in a travelling 
dress to carry a prayer-book instead of a net. The finger of the 
glove for the welding sing Soeer should be ripped, so that it can be 
to back easily when the ring is slipped on. Your dress questiong 
will be answered elsewhere. 





WINDOW DRAPERY. 


Ho to drape the win 
dows of a house is rath 
er a serious matter for con 
sideration toth city and 
country bouses in these jin 
dé sectée Gays Lave 80 many 
windows that a quantity of 
material is necessary, and 
even at ten and twelve cents 
s yard the sum total is sur 
prisingly large for an ordi 
nary-sized house, when large 
und small windows are all 
included. As in all furnish 
ing, it is best to have differ 


ent styles for the curtains to Fig. 4.—Back or Grew’ 


be uséd in country houses Frock, Fie. 1 
ind in city houses; and those 

fortunate individuals who have found a place where it is 
possible to live the year round must make a change spring 
and fall 

It is now considered ‘‘the thing” to have not only lace 
curtains and heavy draperies, but inner curtains as well 
Sash-curtains they are called, for they are fastened to the 
sash of the window inside the shade. 

Ihe fashion in these curtains is continually changing 
and there seems to be no set law as to just w hat material 
must be used 

A great many of the large establishments keep sash 
tains ready made at prices varying from seventy-five cents 
to several dollars, but it is quite a favorite piece of fancy 
work with many women to make their own, as in most 
cases much finer material can in this way be bought 
for the same money. The work is only in sewing on the 





Sorr por Boy rrom 18 To 15 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No, XL on pattern 
sheet Supplement. 


lace, unless the curtains 
are embroidered, and for 
country houses that is 
the latest fad. On sheet 
white net colored em 
broidery shows to good 
effect, and these curtains 
possess the charm that all 
fan y work possesses of 
giving a homelike touch 
that machine- work is 
never capable of The 
more bold the design and 
the embroidery, the hand 
somer are the curtains 
One particularly effective 
pattern is the poinsettia 
embroidered in colors as 
nearly approaching to na 
ture as possible Poin 
settia flowers, it will be re 
membered, are of a vivid 
red, while the leaves area 
brilliant green. The flow- 
er itself is a collection of 
the leaves. This arranged 
in a graceful pattern on 
white net furnishes a win 
dow most charmingly 

The leaves can be made 
of colored silk, with only 
occasional embroidery 
stitches sufficient to keep 
them in place; the couch 
ing-stitch can be used to 
advantage in this work 
The smaller-figured de 
signs do not look nearly 
so well, and give a poor 
return for the work be- 
stowed upon them 

For outer draperies the 
colored denims embroid 
ered in heavy silk or cot 
ton are capital, and as 
denim comes in every 
possible shade, gives a 
wide range of choice 


Handsome lace curtains Fig. 1.—Frockx ror Grau From 13 
do not look well under To 14 Years otp.—[See Fig. 4.] 

denim hangings; they For pattern and description see No. XII. on 
need to be put with tap- patteru-sheet Supplement. 
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For description see pattern-sheet 
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Bay's Care CLoak anv Cap. 
For pattern and description see No, VL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





LirrLe Grru’s Hart. 





Fig. 2.—CLoaAK FOR GIRL FROM 
8 ro 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, IV. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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estries or brocades, or such 
materials, while the muslin 
with fluted ruffles looks ever 
so much more suitable and 
dainty. 

Chintz curtains for a coun- 
try house never go out of fash- 
ion, and the rooms that have 
wall - paper, furniture cover- 
ings, and window draperies all 
of chintz are always delight- 
ful. Now the house-furnish- 
ers make it a point to have 
paper and chintz to match, so 
it is not half so difficult as it 
used to be to furnish a room 


Back or Bratwep Jacxer, this style. Even the cheap- 


Fic. 1, on Pace 781. er qualities are to be had, and 

: it is no longer necessary to 

send to Europe, as we used to 

be obliged to do, in order to have everything match to 

perfection. Rooms furnished throughout in chintz have 
been in vogue there for many, many years. 

Two kinds of sash-curtains are now fighting for su- 
premacy—the very sheer muslin-sprigged net, or tam- 
bour, that reach just across the window and hang straight 
down, not tied back, and the very full ones that are cross- 
ed in the middle of the sash, and tied back with cord and 
tassels or ribbon; either style is pretty; perhaps the full 
ones make a house look more attractive. These curtains 
are put up at all the front windows of a city house, and 
add greatly to its appearance. They should always be so 
made that they can be cleaned or laundered, for in two 
or three months they look very dirty. In order to take 
them down and put them up they must be put on brass 





Youne Lapy’s AvTUMN JAcKeT. 
For pattern and description see No. IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


rods. The brass-rods are 
very cheap and are easily 
put up, and can: be left 
year after year. Let no 
one be deluded into put- 
ting curtains up on tape 
in order to save money; 
tape always sags in the 
middle of the window, 
and is infinitely harder to 
arrange. 

In these days of luxury, 
when people think it ne- 
cessary to have every- 
thing done for them, it is 
considered necessary to 
send for a man to hang all 
the curtains in a house, 
These curtain-hangers ask 
high prices and any clev- 
er man or woman can do 
it equally well. It sim- 
ply requires a little care 
and neat work. 

There are two or three 
of the new houses in New 
York which have sash- 
curtains of gilt - work. 
Small round disks of gilt 
are joined together until 
a net-work like armor is 
made, 

The effect is exceeding 
ly rich and handsome, but 
lacks the dainty touch and 
fresh look of the pure 
white curtains. One sa- 
vors strongly of uphol- 
stery, and the other of in- 
dividual taste and handi- 
work, 


THE LAW OF 
KINDNESS. 
NE derives great satis- 
faction from observ- 
ing that degeneration, on 
the whole, is not the law. 
Natural and unnatural, as 
terms, are not arbitrary 
definitions of good and 
evil. One discovers good 
every where growing spon- 
oe Its opposite 
seemingly violates the uni- 
versal law, and strikes ev- 


Fig. 3.—Usrer ror Boy rrom 9 erywhere a jarring chord. 
To 10 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see No, V. on 
pattern-sheet 


Each of us knows noble 
right-mindéd men and wo- 
Supplement. men whose impulses and 
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thoughts are always toward the right and not toward the ——' 
way. They are women and men whose first impulse toward frien: 
or acquaintance is to do the kind, the helpful, or the encouraging 
act. And are we to regard such natures as these as unnatural? 
Are such men and women unnatural beings? 

It is much more credible that the true arrangement should be of 
an entirely opposite character. The impulses and tendency of 
thought, when untrammelled by fear or the more brutal of the pas- 
sions, are to do helpful and loving actions to others, rather than 
unkind or hurtful ones, We find it so in the case of the poorest, 
who give out of their poverty and do neighborly deeds of kind- 
ness when in the midst of their own dire distresses, We see it so in 
the stress and conflict of business life, when women and men alike, 
while fighting a hard battle for themselves, turn again and again ** 
at the impulse, ‘‘ It would help so-and-so to know of this,” or, 
“Perhaps a little effort of mine could obtain the place for such a 
one.” 

It is foolish to talk of the lower nature and the higher nature 
while we continually believe and speak as if men were born only 
with a lower nature, and for the most of their lives lived only in 
that. The broad nature common to both men and women is their 
human nature, with its grand wants and longings, its subtle sym 
pathies, and its workaday experiences. We are human beings 
first, with an obligation toward our Creator and ourselves; after 
wards we are men and women. It is on these lines we may meet, 
touch, affiliate. And the spontaneous kindly impulse which 
prompts the small action is the touch which is the open sesame 
proving our kinship 

Kind-hearted men and women, met within every society, and in 
every place where there is human life at all, are by no means un- 
familiar. They brighten daily life. 
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THUMB-TACKS. 

fg vly B-TACKS have long been considered indispensable by ar 

tists and draughtsmen. College professors have used them to 
post their synopses and class announcements, while the students 
have fastened their outline studies to their desks with two or more 
tacks from their drawing-case. With the aid of two or three doz 
en of the larger-sized tacks, the college-girl has decorated the wall 
of her room with class and university colors and innumerable tro 
phies without disobeying the letter of the law that forbids driving 
nails. But for variety of uses the artist and student must yield the 


Rounp Hat wits VEIL 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





JET AND. VELVET BONNET. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


palm to the thrifty housewife. Every room 
in her castle offers service to a few bright 
brass-headed thumb-tacks, while the sewing- 
room and kitchen would be quite incomplete 
without a large cork thickly studded with 
them. 

In the parlor the tidies are held in place 
and complaints cease, because they no longer 
cling to the back and sleeves of the visitor’s 
coat. Plush draperies catch new lights and 
shadows bebiud ‘the marble statues when 
thumb-tacks are wéll placed. In tle library 
illustrations of current events find a tempo 
rary hanging against an oak panel, new 

»hotographs appear for a time over the writ- 
ing-desk, and the calendar never falls from 
its station when secured with a thumb-tack,. 

Even in the nursery the long rows of pa 
per dolls are marshalled on the plain of in 
grain paper and stationed by a bright brass 
tack, while pictures gay and bright, from 
good sources, appear in daily succession, to 
the delight of the wee ones, who eagerly 
watch for the return of favorite subjects. 

The kitchen, too, wears a gala look when 
fresh lithographs hang on the walls, and 
many a weary housekeeper finds food for 

leasunt thought in the verse the thumb-tack 
10lds just over her work-table. Near the 
door, over whose threshold so many steps 
are daily taken, hangs a photograph that 
never would have been touched by a ham- 
mer or a common tack. Old linen pieces, 
too frail to hang on the line or trust toa 
pin, are held by the thumb-tacks on the edge 
of the table, where they quickly dry, and are 
removed without danger of tearing. The 
jelly-bag, too, from a projecting beam, gapes 
wide open because the four tacks are on 
duty. The grocer’s lists and the daily 
‘*wants” are on the wall, with a pencil on a 
string near by, and the order-clerk marvels 
at the time and labor saving device. 

In no other part of the house do thumb- 
tacks prove their worth as in the sewing- 
room. ‘The unruly tissue- paper pattern 
yields to the gentle but firm discipline of the 
thumb-tack, while linings and pluits become 
wonderfully easy to manage when properly 
fastened to the table. Dress facings, long 
seams in basting,and even invisible hemming 
lose half their tediousness when the plunder 
from the artist’s box is in the scamstress’s 
service. Among the miscellaneous uses to 
which the domesticated thumb-tacks can be 
put are fastening mosquito-vet to bed posts, 
catching the fly of the tent door, holding em- 
broidered linen in place on the ironing- board, 
keeping baby’s bib on the high chair between 
meals, to outline patterns on wood-work, to 
post memoranda on the wise man’s office 
desk, to hold a single fly-leaf story on the 
invalid’s tray, to hang up the hat in the 
sleeping-car, to fasten newspapers around 
window plants on frosty nights, to keep the 
white oil-cloth in place on the kitchen table, 
to fasten motto letters on the walls. ‘The 
Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Seree Gown. Fig. 2.—Crépon Skint anp VeLver Waist wira Brarmwep Satin SLEEVES. list lengthens, but the thumb-tacks are evi- 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. ’ dently in the household to stay. 
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A NOTABLE MONUMENT 









POTTERDAM, the largest city in the 
\ Netherlands, and noted for its ample ed 
ucational advantages and far-reaching char 
e organizations, still cherishes the mem 
of the great scholar and traveller, Eras 
mus, who was born there in 1467 | 
In the celebrated Groote Market, the 
largest part of which is constructed upon a 
vaulting over a canal, stands a bronze statue 
erected in honor of their famous and learned | 
zen, Who died in Bale in 1536. This me 
morial bears a long Dutch and Latin inserip 
tion, and is attributed to Hendrick de Keyser, 
MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has bee ime fo ver any years by millione of 
m whi ng, with perfect 
® on a ee the child, eof # the yume, allays 
f d lic, and ie the best remedy for 
arrhe@ s y drugyieta in every part of the | 
world l'wenty-five cents a bottle.—{Ade, 
AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
® cheape ban any quantity of cure. Don't give 


are unneceseary 
ly nourished, as it will. be i 
jail Borden Eag! e Brand Con- 


or sedatives phey 











ADVERTISEMEN'TS, 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Gf _ PURE, HICH GRADE 


} COCOAS ad CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


+ In view of the 
)Caution * many imitations 
Jof the labels and wrappers on our 
goods, consumers should make eure 
thet our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dore hester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 









SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER 4 CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS, 


PSIANTI 


Dress reform underwear embo- 





y 


dies the true principles of hygiene. 
All discomforts of the ordinary un- 
der garment have been obviated by 
——— 

REFORM cere 

} physical 
as the only correct form of 
Write to Hay & Todd 
, Ypsilanti, Mich., for cata- 


this great geen 
dorsed by 


men, and 





moters of 





culture 
underwear. 
Mfg. Co 
logue and book describing Ypsilanti 


UNDERWEAR 


Birthday 





A lady’s ornaments 
proclaim her culti 
vation of the beau- 
tiful, or the reverse. 
Distinction in her 
jewelry is an added 
charm; it cannot 
be ignored. It su- 
persedes all else. 
No matter in 
what month one is 
born, the Birthday Watches al! have 
elegant designs that carry with them a 
style and character that are irresistible. 
Send for our Birthday Catalogue 
yourself by an inspection 





of them 
The Waterbury Watch Co., 
No. Waterbury, Conn. 
SDSHHOOHHHHYSAHHYNAAVASWAMAAADMD GD. MM 
Ten Years taken from your face 
in ten minutes!!! 


RECAMIER BALM! 


The Magic Beautifier. 
Price $1.50. 
Made (Cr and used by Mme. Adelina Patti-Nicolini 


Absolutely imperceptible. Sent securely packed | 
in plain box ail orders promptly attended to 
Send %c. stamp for Pamphlet and Bargain Offer to 


2HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


Man’ f'r to RA the Princess of Wales, ? 


ORK cost 


ESSESESESESESELSSSESSS 


FSSSHHsos~ an oan 


OOOO ON NOOO OOOO OO 
LULL ELS od 





and acquaint | 


13% West Sist St., New York City. Se 


Watches | 


HARPELWS BAZAR 


~~ Absorbs Like a 
Sponge. 


+\MOLIN+ 


Awarded 
Highest Honors — World’s Fair, 







Dress Shield 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 
The Onl odorless, healthful, harmless, 
y and positive deodorant for 
Dress Shields, etc. 
a New 











MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free | 
from Ammonia, Alum,orany otheradulterant- | 

40 YEARS THE STANDARD 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 


Redfern 





PRLS 








soothing, healing antiseptic) 








? 
for scalding, chafing, and all) | 
-Remedy skin irritations of Infants or? 
210 Fifth Ave., New York. : Adults. 
Infinitely Superior to Taicum Preparations. 
Mr. Redfern 2 See oe ) 
has returned from 5, cep the ponder. “Sample box of pocder or’ par of Seichde} 


his ? mailed for Sie. 


European ) NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N.Y 3 


Establish- ee ' COWN s. 
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ments, By purchasing on 
any news-stand a 
and is now showing copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 
the latest ten for ten cents—all a modish and effective. 
(or trial subscription of 3 months is had by sendin 
NOVELTIES $1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, « 
IN weekly fashion paper iseved Thursdays. Address 
Tailor Suits, VOGUE, 222 F Fourth Ave.,New York. 
THICK or THIN. 
lv owns, | 
eee OPO) PLAIN OR 
Coats, Wraps, | ORNAMENTAL 
AND | Of Finest Woods. 
Fur Garments Dining, Bed-Rooms, Ete. 





Mail Orders receive Prompt Attention, CAN, if Lab Ov ==-FLOORS 
TE lial Ee reelnterior Hardwood Oo. 
When Answering mention Harper" Baser, | M28. Indianapetie, Int 


Springs { and 2.—For Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Uric Acid ’ 


: Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Prostration, &c. 


& Dr. William A. Hammond, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General U. S. 
a Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in 
the University of New York, etc., referring to Spring No. 2: 


“I have for some in cases of affections of the % 
time made use of Nervous System, complli- 
cated with Bright’s cys, Or W aty Diathesis. The results 


have been A .--4 satisfactory. Tithie haa fo for mapy years been a favorite with mein 
like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts better than any extemporancous 
solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach.” 


Dr. John H. Tucker, of Henderson, N. C., Prest. of the Medical Society of % 
North Carolina, Member of the American Medical Association, referring & 


to Spring No.1, says: 

“I have obtained WATER °: Gout, Rheumatism 4 
excellent results any WATER wna other affections de-@ 
pendent upon a Urie A thesis, es pec for pa.c, feeble, and ansemic subjects—in- 
deed for patients of thie: class, my experience tekehes that the Water ofSpring No. 1 is more 


efficient than that of No. 2, and for such conditions I have no hesitancy in saying that it is 
a remedy of great potency. 


Wm. O. Baskerville, M. D., Oxford, N. C., referring to Spring No. 1, writes: 


‘ Goring No. 1, is a powerful tonie to the 
THIA ervous System as well as to the blood. 
I have known it to produce im Nervous Prostration, resulting from 
overwork, prolonged mental strain, etc., | convalescents from adynamic diseases have 
been restored to health ina surprisingly short time, the water being a direct blood pro- 
ducer, a valuable heart tonic and a physiological diuretic.” 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
$5.00 £.0.b. at the Springs. riptive pam phiets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffaio Lithia Springs, Va. 







































Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


gviland, 
\ A imoges > 


On Decorated China. 


H &Cc° 
“Ranc’ 
Oo White China. 
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to the 
dress skirt. 


A brand of the 
famous oi. 
“oM\! Ta YSTEER 


SKIRT BINDINGS 


that “ last as long as the skirt.” 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
| tothe SH.& M. Co, P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


a tee ielieietne Ae 
**S.H.4 M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 














It is the Best Made, because 





Pirst—It is perfectly elastic and self-conform- 

ing in every respect. 
—It is easier to put on and off than 

any other garment made. 

Third—As it is seamless, a corset one size 
smaller can be worn. 

Pourth—It has no inelastic stay down the 
front or across the chest to bind and oppress 
the wearer. For sale atall dry goods stores 































The Hook 
That's Flat $ 
; 





The hook that shows isn’t so good 
as the hook that doesn’t. There’s no 
show to the Singer Hook and Eyc. 


Sold everyw 
“Tiys Cons Grand fnayiaes Keke 





hly revised, classified, and 
iedes , will be sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 
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“STARCH IS THE MAN.” 


Moe of the witty and wise sayings of 
Beau Brummel applied only to the so- 
ciety and styles of his own day. But he 
gave voice to at least ove pithy sentence 
which is as applicable to present fashious as 
if it had been coined but yesterday. ‘Starch 
is the man” was uttered when the huge stiff 
cravat that swathed the neck in many folds 
was an indispensable item in the toilet of the 
beau a la mode. That whim is happily 
obsolete. To-day we must alter Brummel’ 8 
phrase and say, “ Starch is the woman.’ 
Skirts, sleeves, collars, stocks, are stiff and 
uncompromising, and the correct costume 
must almost fulfil the old requirement for a 
good silk, and be able to stand alone. 
Captious critics declare that the present 
fashions are in strict harmony with the New 
Woman. Aggressiveness marks them for 
her own. 
nounce their wearer’s approach by loud rus- 
tling, the enormous sleeves that demand— 
and get —the space that belongs to their 
owner's neighbors, the high stock with its 
flaring bows, the rigid lapels whose points 
endanger the eyes of the unwary, are all de- 
vised in unison with the spirit which ani- 
mates the modern woman of whom we hear 
so much and happily see so little. For, in 
spite of the loud talk of women’s rights and 
wrongs, in spite of her having asserted her 
independence so far as to wear men’s vests, 
collars, and suspenders, there is little real 


doubt that under all her manuish fancies in | 


dress she is but yet a woman, gentle, yield- 
ing, tender, even timid. The ‘‘ swashing and 
martial outside” is but a pose after all, and 
reveals no more of the woman's real charac 
ter than did Rosalind’s doublet and bose 
Still, so long as fashion decrees that the pose 
shall remain, woman will bow meekly to the 
fiat. Although she may lament the days of 
clinging skirts and drooping sleeves, and 
criticise the bouffant effects that are now 
the “only wear,” she will stiffen her skirts 
and extend her sleeves with the rest of her 
world. For, as one woman frankly remark 
ed, ‘‘One might as well be dead as out of the 
fashion.” The majority might not put it 
quite so plainly, but they will all mentally 
agree with the sentiment 

With the demand for stiff linings has come 
the supply. Wiggin and canvas do not 
hold their own sufficiently to serve in the 
present modes, and it is upon fibre chamois 
that a woman must rely if she wishes to 
avoid limp skirts and flattened sleeves. 
Nothing else answers the purpose. The 
market is unhappily flooded with worthless 
imitations of fibre chamois, but the genuine 
article is the only one that will wear, and 
this, happily, bears its name stumped upon 
every yard of the material. Supplied with 
this interlining, no woman, new or old, need 
fear that her dearest rival will excel her in 


the quantity or stiffness of the sail she 
carries. 

Curistine TERHUNE HERRICK. 
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Sanitary 
Diaper 
Cloth. 


this 
Ticket 





On Every Package. 


Delightfully Fine and Soft, 
Highly Absorbent, 
Absolutely Free from Starch, 
Hygienic, 


Inquire of any Leading Retailer, or send stamp 
for sample to 39 Leonard Street, New York. 


In 10-yd. Packages Hermetically Sealed. : 
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Health 
Insuring 
Underwear ¢ 


Would you wear underwear of com- 
fort, and with it have all the health-giv- 
ing and keeping = alities of hygienic 
under dressing—then Jaros Hygienic 
Underwear is your under dressing. 
ppestantes Book of Underdress Mailed 
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* Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co. 
ar 3: Broadway, New York. 
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The wide stiff skirts that an- | 








“Sjur advertisements — 


HARPER’S BAZAR ADVERTISER 
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Importers and Retailers sl 
Fancy Silks and Velvets. 


Cairo Folding Stands 
For serving coffee, tea, fruit, 
etc. Excellent for 5-o’clock teas. 
Made with 
detachable 
tray, it can be 
folded in small 
compass when 
not in use. 





Dry Goods 
A., C. & CO. are now exhibiting their 


direct special attention 
to their Fall Importation of the latest Parisian | 
Novelties in 


Mail Or der Taffetas Jmprimé, 


Pekin Degradé, 
Department Chiné Taffetas, 
in which orders from Satin Velours, 


Pekin Stripes, 
Satin Soleil Imprime, | 


out of town are filled 


with the utmost promptness 
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A Request. — Readers of Harper's 
Bazar will please mention the paper when answer- 





Standard Interlining—that it is elastic, strong, re- 
silient,, will not crush, lasts forever, and—like all 















good things—has its imitations. It is also generally 

known, where re- 

@ sults are consid- 

Hair Cloth |: 
CLOTH is the 
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Oak, maple, 
cherry, imitation mahogany. 
Just the thing for wedding 


| presents, 
Price, $4.50 each. 
/ G Send for Vantine’s Tea-book and last 
os issue of Vantine’s Monthly, both free. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877 and 879 
Broadway, New York. 
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The black of the NUBIAN 
Fast Black Cotton Dyess 
Lining can’t be washed 
out, rubbed out, or faded 
out. It is positively, abso- 
lutely, totally, and forever 
unchangeable, uncrock- 
able and unfadable. 


You can buy it everywhere. 
Look for th?’s on the sclvage of every vard. 
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Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Woolen 
Undergarments 





have 
you 


knowledge 
554 


Of the different grades, as manufactured by the 
American Hair Cloth Co. Four desirable we ghts 
for skirts and four for sleeves, in colors to match 
the materials—grey, black and white. Your dealer 
should have them—we do not sell at retail. Ask for 


10/4, 14/4 10/5, 98/3 for SKIRTS. 84/3, 146/3, 17073, 200/4 for A Md J 

















Cartes E, Pervear, Agent. 
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have continu- 
ously in the Bazar for more 
m three years, and we 
number among our 


ce 

styles in Tailor-made Suits, 
Jackets, Capes rs as 
we illustrate in our new 
Winter Catalogue, which is 
now ready. Our catalogue 
and samples should be in the 
hands of every lady who de- 
+4 to oo oan ey at reasonable cost. We make every 

ially to er for you, thus insuring an aheolutely pertect 1 fit irand 
finish. Our prices are always the lowest at which reliable goods can 
be sold. We pay express . Our new Winter Catalogue gives 
illustrations, descriptions and prices of 

Tailor-made Suits and Costumes for Winter wear 

im the latest and most exclusive styles, $12.50 to See. se 
—— Cloaks and } tee i ne in the newest and most 






models, $6 to $30. Beautifu igns in Seth dinate 

and double, $5 to $25. Plush stylish nd dressy, with or 

without elaborate tri , $10 to” ée. Pur Capes in reliable 

ualities only, and in all furs, oO to one. oussats. 
fis. 50 to$s50. Plush 8 teasing fore. $8 

Wetho to-deg fev que new Winter Colsinaee. We wil sad ‘ou by return mail, 

together with a 48-inch measurement diagram, which insures a — 

fect fit, a more than 


SVENTY SAMPLES of -r om Which wo mabe 
oo select from, on of four cents Our samples include a tall line of materials for ‘Sellonenahe Sette, 
. 


oth —" “Plash Jackets, Cloth an ond Plush Capes, 


Tisters, Skirts, etc.. together with an assortment We 
showing some cntirely new materials in suitings ae which aoe - seen by every lady. Our cloakings include "Bonel Chinchillas, 
Beavers, Cheviots, Kerseys, Vicunas, Diagonals, P! a e-y variety. Yon may select ceoy re ene and we will make it 
to order for you from any of our materials. We t _ si y by the yard for Tailor-made 8u at from 9 cents 
tog5 per yard, 52 inches wide. Please mention the hen you write us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 
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An idealized 
iN Henrietta 
Silk-Warp “ realized. 
The Thora es the 
What can 
camel on the > aiveden. rrede-bior* be ag 
a a 791 - 


mankind; made to give special 
protection to the vital organs, 

Julian Hawthorne, Author 
and Critic, says: 

“It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the value of Dr. Jue- 
ger’s Woolen System.”’ The 
luxurious comfort of pure 
wool garments comes from 
their natural function to take 
up and evaporate the mois- 
ture and impurities of the 
body thrown off by perspirar 
tion. 


Write for descriptive illuse 
trated catalogue explaining 
this great principle. 

DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 
In New York City at our own stores only: 
176 Fifth Ave., below 234 St. (Main Retail.) 
BRANCHES | 153°B'way. Below Cortiandt St. 


are the natural clothing for 
ite 








‘The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 













Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 
If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 


send. us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 























Wf My n 


ony Hat Wh 


USEFUL HAPPINESS. 


\ } I pon’? SER WHAT PLEASURE Yor 
“My rLeasuRe « 


THE MIND-CURE. 


ed for her parting youth 
Ae ahe stood ore her glass, 


saaeed reflecting there 


Sun sighed and sig 


A strange thing came to pase 
Her wiil was strong, and as she thought 
With mind nigh superhuman 
On woman's wrongs, this antique maid 
Became a real new woman 
eee 

* Your son hae a high fever,” sald the doctor toold 
Unele Silas “ Ilere's a prescription Give him this 
until he has a profuse perspiration—” 

* He needn't take no drug stuff for that,” eaid Uncle 
Silas, * I'll make him eweat, if you'll give him strength 
to go hay-makin’ with me.” 

————— 


* I've called, Mr. Barker, abogt my bi 
‘I'm glad to see you, | Was just writing you a 
note 


‘But I can’t negotiate your notes, Mr. Barker. I'd 


preter a chee 
“You'd have a harder time negotiating that." 
a 

Suse Well, I think I'll go up stairs and make my 
- ‘ AW “ tit 

ils ‘Aren't you coming to dinner?” 

Sux, “Certainly; it ien’'t dinner-time, is it?” 

Hin. **No: not for three hours: but you eal’ you 
were going to make yourself look beautitul Il was 
wondering if you had time 

————— 
I will kill him,” eried the poet, “if I have to t 


him fast and read him to death with one of my own 


eonnele 


OAN HAVE IN SHOOTING AT BIRDS YOU NEVER HIT.” 


ONSISTS IN THINKING HOW HAPPY THE BIRDS MUST BE TO UE 


AT A RECENT DUEL. 


“TI thonght, Count, that you were a dead shot?” 

“Tam.” 

“And yet, though you said you would shoot your 
adversary through the heart, you hit him in.the foot ?" 

**It was an error of jadgment. I thought his heart 
was in his boots: it tarned out to be in his mouth.” 


quemen@peuee 
I'd never be blue 
If I were you, 
Sweet Prue; 
Bat sit and smile, 
And hold-my own hand all the while ; 
For I would bet my finest hat 
*Twere bliss to hold a hand like that! 


quseipesesen 
‘Did you see that trolley-car go by without any 
li ghts =; now 
*Ve 





w in y don’t they light it up? 

“They don't want to. That's 8 their special court- 
ship car. They ran one every hour during the sum- 
mer ayd autumn for people of moderate means and no 
fucitities for courting at 

~~ 

“Are you bothered with tramps at your country 
place 7” 

“No. You see, my danghter gues to a cooking- 
achool, and we give all that she makes to the;wander 
ing. They come once, and never come back; and of 


late they have been avoiding us altogetiier.” 


a as. 
Bany Eruct. * What was I crying about, mamma, 
when I went to sleep 7” 
Mamas, * Because I wouldn't let you bave your new 
do 
ws 


Bawy Brust. “Oh yes! boo-hoo! boo-hoo! 





GOOD ADVICE. 


Son. “Aa l am avout To enTeR on my camese as an M.D., FaTuUcR, WHAT MOTTO WOULD You 


HAVE “Ee Onernve?” 
Father. “ Lave awp Ler Live.” 





MUCK TOO EASILY. 


Comso. fi do you think of 
the Southern r 
Fanorz. “ a they take life easily.” 


—o—— 


That was an original pickpocket 
who, after having robbed a man of 
$100, sent him a postal order for six 
dollars, the same being one year's 
interest at six per cent. upon what 
he termed the real owner's * forced 
loan of recent date. 


—_—~>——— 


“ George ” erled - Mra, - Hicks, 

“ there’s a yy downstairs sure, 
Do ring the alarm for the police.” ) 

“NotI,” returned Hicks. “One's 
bad enough, without having two.” 


———_—_—_. 


** Darley is in dreadful trouble.” 

“What's the matter—got into 
debt ?” 

“No; that’s just the trouble. No- 
body ‘Il trust him, and he can’t.” 


——<a—_— 


“Mary, I thought I told you you 
couldn't have company in the 
kitchen.” 

“ This is only me brother, mum.” 

“Your brother.?-H’m ! He doesn't 
resemble you very strqngly.” 

“ No, mum. ou see, mum, it's 
only two minutes since I promised 
to be his sisther, mam.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A RAINY DAY. 


Lors oF FUN, WHEN THE NURSE 18 AWAY, TO SEESAW ON A 


—__ 


**They say that the Sultan is the 
only European sovereign who is not 


decorated with the Garter of England. I wonder 
why that is?” 
“He probably doesn’t wear stockings.” 7 


——>—_—_ 


Yes, Perkins, there is a way to get cheap cab fare in 
New. York. Take acab at Forty-second Street. Ride 
down to the Fifth Avenue Hotel.» Get out. Tell the 
driver to waita minute. Enter the hotel. Go out the 
side entrance and disappear. That's the simplest 
method—in fact, the only method we know of. 

—_——_~_.——__—_ 


“oC leopatra's needle weighs 180 tons—or so 1 have 
been told,” agid Harkaway. 

“I don’t wonder she preferred flirting to sewing,” 
commented Dawson. 


$200 Frenon PLATE-GLAss MIREOR. 


SPIRITUAL WARFARE. 
“Papa!” 
“ What is ii, Benny ?” 
“In his sermon this morning the minister spoke 
about the charch-militant.” 
“ Well, Benny ?” 

“ Does the church-militant fight with the canons?” 

~~. 

“ Really, Bob,” said old Mra. Conecience, “I think 
ou ought to take this book back to the man who sold 
t to ou.” 

yhy? Don't yon like it ?” 
“ Indeed I do; but the poor fellow sold it as a second- 
hand book, you said, while as a matter of fact it is a 
first-class one. 





AN AKROW ESCAPE. 


A TRAVELLER'S JOY. 

There's joy in having horses that can travel long 
an 

There's joy in having inconte that is pretty sure to 
ast, 

There's bliss in winning laurels to‘adorn your mas- 
sive brow, 

To wear ‘em when you want ‘em, in the future or 
just now. 

There's ey in being loved by one, the tenant.of your 

“pin being clever, and there's joy in being 
art 

There's joy in a going yachting, and there's bliss in 
good ciga 

There's joy 1 iaihing on the earth while dreaming 
ot the stars. 

Some say there’s bliss in climbing up the lofty icy 
Alpes; 

The Indian gets a deal of fan from lifting people's 
scalps ; 

The —— so the poem says, loves jumping on his 


The "proker loves to watch his stocks go skipping 
up to par. 


There's joy in having children that will sit apon your 
knee, 
And make you tell "em stories every evening after 


ea. 
Theres blise in seeing wondrous sights of nature 


and of art; 
There's joy in “eating pudding, and there’s some in 
eating tart. 


Bat poss of all the joys I know when travelling 
It mach surpasses all the joys that will be or that 
It ie "the joy of having one along with splendid 


A courier to carry bags and ewear in seven tongues. 


—— »—————_ 
“ See ae I've got,” said Bobbie, holding up a 
shinin dime. 
did you oe a ones his father. 
“ Made it out o° Bobbie. “They was 


a lot of tet Airy bottles full ita red stuff that you don't 
ever drink down cellar, and I got this for ten of 'em.” 


WHICH? 


“ Where is your father, Waldo?” asked the visitor. 

“ He's goné@away on his vocation,” said Waldo. 

And then the visitor couldn't make up his mind 
whether Mr, Stiggs had gone to busivess or fishing. 

—_—pa———_ 

An old news) f reporter wants to write an article 
on * Jononeee » who have Kicked me Down Stairs.” 
Editors ring’ to make nse of this article will a 
communicate with ‘‘ Beppo, Geneseo, United Sta 


we 


“That was very kind of your uncle to pay your 
debts,” 
“Humph! I don't think 80. ha might have given 
me the money and let me pay 'e 
** What difference would that’ an made?” 
“it would have re-established my credit.” 
——_—_>———_ 
* All sweets to me are flat,” said Hawki 
“The converse is also true,” said Hicks: “+ All flats 
are suites.” 
Ee 


“The stage is ruinin’ my son’s conscience, I'm 
afraid,” said old Mr. Wilbur. “John writes me that 
he's a-goin’ to support Henry Irvin’ next season. Seems 
to me he'd ought to su ipport ine ‘fore he makes a livin’ 
for un entire stranger. 

—_——_—— 

“ITs your son pursain, - ~—_ae now that he is 
out of college ?” asked the visitor. 

**Yes—he is—but I'm afraid he'll never catch np 
with it,” the father replied, sorrowfully. 
—_——_———— 

An Irish ne per once said, in announcing an ac- 

cideut : “ Our fellow-townsmen Mr. Hooligan fell out 

of the window yesterday and broke bis 
oa and suffered internal injuries. is friends will 
be glad to know that the latter are not serious.” 

-_— oe 
“Did you enjoy the concert, Mrs. Barber ?” 
y wasn'tany. A man came out and ba 
, while his wife stood beside him shriekin 

im all the time. Seems to me they'd ought to ao 
arrested that woman for interferin’.* 

ean 

“Did your w ber you in his will ?” 

“Yes, dear od f ‘cliow He left me his best 
in a special codic 
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SUPPLEMENT 


A RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
ALGIERS. 


See illustration on page 795. 
STRANGE and impressive religious 
- £X service is one which is celebrated ev- 
ery Sunday afternoon in, or rather out- 
side, the Catholic Church of Notre Dame 
d'Afrique, in Algiers. The church is situ- 
ated just outside the town, on_an elevated 
plateau, commanding a magnificent view of 
the open Mediterranean. The interior of the 
church is much like that of any other, ex- 
cept that the walls are covered with votive 
offerings of sailors and fishermen, and—a 
most striking feature—the image of the Vir- 
gin above the altar represents her as a black 
woman, Every Sunday, after vespers are 
over, prayers for the dead are chanted. The 
clergy then pass down the aisle in procession, 
emerge from the door, and descending the 
steps, there with the open sea in front of 
them, repeat the service ordained by the 
Church for the burial of the dead. On the 
edge of the cliff is a permanent catafalque 
shaped like a tomb and surmounted with a 
cross. Over this representative tomb, and 
looking toward that greatest of the world’s 
graves, the mighty ocean, the solemn service 
is intoned, and, with lighted candles and 
swinging censers, prayers are made for those 
who will have no other funeral service. This 


ceremony attracts many visitors, and the | 


numerous nationalities that form the con- 
gregation make the spectacle a very extraor- 
dinary one. Africans of many types and 
hues mingle with representatives of nearly 
all countries of southern Europe and the 
Mediterranean islands, but sailors and their 
families are in the majority. Notwithstand- 
ing the varied types composing the congre- 
gation, it is characterized by a devoutness 
which adds much to the solemnity of the 
service: 


BARGAINS. 


Fe people go into the shops intending 

to buy bargains; they are usually bought 

on the spur of the moment. The eye is at- 

tracted by a pretty object marked at a low 

figure, and without due consideration it is 

purchased. When an article is really need- 
(Continued on page 796.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Have you noticed when discuss- 
ing household affairs with other 
ladies that each one has found some 
special use for Ivory Soap, usually 
the cleansing of some article that it 
was supposed could not be safely 
cleaned at home? 


THE Prooter & Gamace Co., Oi’ ri. 


Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Our complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection, 
oejiabiliiiaiaadigaia 


An entirely new departure in 


JACKET 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from the 
preceding one. 


Sealskin or 
Persian Lamb 


The new things in collarettes 
and capes imported direct or designed and 
made by ourselves complete an incomparable 
assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


and trouble; 


Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 


That's the old way of making soup. 


Put your meat and soup bones in 


the *‘cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 


Extract« BEEF 


saves you all that “toil and trouble.” 


Add water to the Extract and you have, instantly, a really pala- 
t. 


table Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup. No trouble or mystery about it. Anyone can do it. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





Pack 


rs Tar Soap 


A HYGIENIC LUXURY 


It combines the purity, blandness, and cleansing qualities of a well-made vegetable - oil 


soap with the antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient properties of pine - tar and glycerine. 


Packer's 


tar soap is of especial service in children’s and adults’ 


ERUPTIVE 
TROUBLES 


ee =? 


It allays itching, soothes, 
heals, and is wonderfully refreshing. 
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application. 











When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 


Franco- 
American. 


20 different kinds. Catalogue mailed free on 
Sold by grocers everywhere. 


Franco-American Food Co., 
P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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Breathe Fragrance All Day Long. 


What do you think of a clock with a perfuming 
fixture that keeps your room like a flower garden? 


An inexpensive pleasure, too. The 
BOUQUET PERFUMING FIXTURE 
AND NOVELTY. CLOCK 


—the newest of novelties—is told about in our 
booklet, mailed free. 


BOUQUET FIXTURE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


DEAFNESS, 2,140. novses,cunen 
to AR'* than all other de- 

vices combined. Whi 4. Help ears as 

do eyes. F. Hiscox, 858 B'dway, N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 





The el ante 
sarc BicycleLantern, 
burns kerosene ten hours; 
central draft; flame adjustabie 
R. P. SEARLE says: 
“I was only able to make yrds ps of 15 miles an 
hour in the dark because I your lamp, which 
I consider the best in the world to-day.”” 
Sold by all live cycle dealers, or delivered by mfrs. 
Price, $§. BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridge- 
port, Conn., or 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


REMINGTON CYCLES are_a standard 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 


one £¥¢5 Dr SANCTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








793 


“Index to Chimneys” tells 
what chimney is made for 
your burner or lamp; and 
your dealer probably has it. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 
the Index—write for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


EVIN MARIANI 
POR NOURISHES Body ana 


sTivtreesnes| Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


Seiten sae 


AVOID 6: 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 

















UBSTITUTIONS. 
bum, 75 PORTRAITS 
@|_ MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St,, Naw Yors. 1@ @ 





Pears soap 
is pure; no 
alkali in it. 

There are 
a thousand 
soap-virtues; 
it has them 
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Brightens 
Homes 
Every where. 
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‘A SWEE®-REFLEGPION- 


THE GHOIGEST-GIFT, 
FOR-MY-LADY-FAIR 
1S WITHOUT A DOUBT 


No toilet, however clegant, can entirely remove the distress occasioned by facial blemishes. It is 
gratifying to note that Cuticura Soap has come to be regarded as specific in its power to preserve, 
purify, and beautify the complexion, hands, and hair, because of its influence on the clogged, irritated, 
inflamed, sluggish, or overworked pores of the skin. 

CUTICURA SOAP, because of its delicate medication, is a most soothing application for summer rashes, tan, sunburn, freckles, bites and stings 

of insects, irritations, inflammations, chafings, and undue perspiration. After cycling, golf, tennis, riding, or athletics, a bath with CUTICURA SOAP 


is cooling, healing, and refreshing; preventing chafing, redness, and roughness of the skin, soothing inflammation, and when followed by a gentle 
anointing with CUTICURA, the great skin cure, proves most beneficial in relieving tired, lame, or strained muscles. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. BRITISH DEPOT: F. NEWBERY & SONS, LONDON, E. C 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Sole Propristors - - = BOSTON, U. S. A. 


ARERR LMS Neer --0-b4-9-2-4% | HOTEL ST. ANDREW, | 
MATCHLESS FOR TONEY OF BATH j » Nirvana 9 72D ST. AND GRAND BOULEVARD, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY FOK INSPECTION, vel, rare Fenttnee the C Beet Tie 
Perfumes 
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: will open Sept. 25. Sunburn, 
E UE» 
LF, ssence In Twelve 
ATED IN THE MIDST OF THE GREAT PARKS. 
72d Street being a Parkway connecting Central and 
Lasting. ; lines. THE CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
HIGHEST CHARACTER. Rooms, single or en piesien. use only Pozzon1’s Powpsr; there 


A DELIGHTFUL CITY HOTEL RESIDENCE dna val ble al areas Not coverin Gen Lie 
FOR FAMILIES. Thoroughly fireproof, built in the - a Fn 
latest, most approved style. < EN RALLY SITU- | bitaan eae ICHTHY aes Prof | fT] 

€>OF<3 Exquisite Odors, Gents aC 
Riverside Parks. In touch with all parts of the City | 

Ruine + VioLETs 4 Delicate, by means of the elevated, cable, and eight other For Beauty, 
suite, Address s nothing equal to it. 

DAVIS & FOSTER, Mawacrns. 


« Registered. 
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; ] Se Made by 
THE QUEEN OP PERPUMES 5 a > 
clin Wena ace WM. RIEGER, 
W rfuliy tru vature 
‘ lasting n any Pies Pranktfurt-on-the- Main. 
f ie A : : Ask for it at all first-class 
drug and dry goods stores 


Europe st MARSHALL PIELD & CO. 
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| DOMESTIC ART AND | ee ped for consti- 
the rage | Ee eA PLD DOMESTIC SCIENCE | pation '° and 25*. Get the 


Ho so Wm. Rieger’s Transparent Crystal Soap. Normal, Professional, and Special Training in book at your d ruggist’s and 
Be sure that you get the 6 GOGO GD Te f> i> KID APF s< Sewing, Dressmaking and Miiliner , Hygiene, 
» Ww 


c V VV VY VY VY | Household Art and Science, Cookery, Food - 4 
“Ho, 4Til Rhine Violets”’ ; — | Economics, and Laundry. | go by it. 
Advertise ts please | } 
MULMNENS & KROPFF, New York, 0. & Agents When Answering mention Harper’ fg nol PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N.Y. | Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 
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